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TH NERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
} ERS Miss aa M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, race 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth Me 
Fmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Was E 
ington, D, C. Organization to promote development of social Dag 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con 
. ferénce of Social Work. ‘ 


ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Rapes pecly 131 HE. 28rd St., New York. . For adequate public 
‘employment service; industrial safety and hedlth laws; Aegis Bsa 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; ma sah 
‘nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcemen f 
- Lublishes quarterly, ‘‘The Amevican Labor Legislation Review. 


\ ICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
GEA ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma-~ 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 


school age and school age. 


AM! izi th- 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and streng 
aelihe Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and cae 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession ot 
wy community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

_ “'Pribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. } 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. ma 


; TRY T — ter- 
JERICAN COUNTR LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. But r 
i AOS G i ec.: E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
d, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; i ely 


ape 
fi ( 

field sécretary. Annual conference with annual reports. 
ts the. human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 


Co sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. BOTS 
ect pets Soe for Patuetenenit of conditions in ‘home, schools, institutions 
- ana community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 


edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
eee peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Wditor, 612-614 
' Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


; ' AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 

nit penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency, Next Con- 

-- - gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. oO. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 East 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
- Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 


iy knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 


tion. Publicatonis free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
_THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York: For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
“sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir, 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
- tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P, A, Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rey.’ E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
- Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. \ 


: CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Wifth Ave., 
- New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To alrouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. ‘ y 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
' to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
‘prove standards and’ methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work, C. C, Carstens, Director, 1380 H. 22nd 
 St., New York. : 


- COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ayve., New 
- York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
“employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


“EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Q: C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eulgenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
_ 1©A—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Chas. S. 

Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
__Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Agnes 
_H, Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


‘HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principai; G. P. Phenix, vi 


“NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL, WORK—Allen TL Burns, 


pres.; I’, H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, | 
‘Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Governm 
school. Free illustrated literature. ’ 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL). 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohr 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Int 
national system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanizati C 
programme. SI 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN —Johi 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101° H. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free in 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artifi 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the han i 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabl 
persons and ccoperates with other special agencies in plans to fp 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.”’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidle 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 2 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. A 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socia 
-Review.’’ Special rates for students. ; j 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL) 
OGRED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johns 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave,, New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchingis, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ‘ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES— 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non=co 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especia 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, y 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phy- 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young ; 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and socia 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses! 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bib 


study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. | Ri 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nation 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of’ the country. beh 
Wational Hxecutive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D. C. ; is 
‘General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, 'C.S.P. i ae 
Department: of Hducation—Rev. James H. Ryan, Bxee. Sec’y. | 
Bureau of Education—A. C, Monahan, Director. | 

Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Departinent of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
‘ + Lapp. r 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t, Director, Michael Williams. | 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dean;\)) 
lxec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. ep i 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs, Mithael Ga-|)) 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. i ¢ 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D, C.—Dean,|) 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh: { we 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y.;) 
105 EK, 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigation 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes, Stu- 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependenicy, delinquency, ete. - 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, ‘ 
American Child.” 2 f 


: ; ri 
NATIONAL, CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. ® 
Powlison, gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pu. | 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditi ‘I 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, 
child welfare campaigns, etc. i 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr) 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associat | 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander= 
son: Clifford W. Beers, see’y; 50 Union Square, New York Ci | 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble=| 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and reé 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys, 
state societies. “Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. K ie 


pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Bast 9th St., Cine 
nati, Ohio.’ General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and) increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceeding 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau: Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 2. 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: r 
Children—J. Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. , 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs, Martha P. Falconer, Philadelph 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore, : 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
‘The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 4 ay 
Da poles and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridg 
: icago. } 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. %' 
Organization of Social] Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
wolting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace AD 
icago. ; piers 


Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Haton, 
‘sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 HE. 22nd St., New 
k, Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
es, publish literature ot ovement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes New York State Committee. 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
vy; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 

dy and concerted ‘action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

undamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
“National Municipal Review,” containing articles and reports on 
ities, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
se for information on short ballot, city, country and state govern- 
nts, Hon. Charles ©. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 
sing Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


‘ 


TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
elop standards of technique; to maintain a central ‘bureau of in- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
uded in membership. | Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subseription $3.00 


y TIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
ing, megr., 130 E. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
rkers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
mnel (no fees) and to work one tiu ety ely,: through members for 
ofessional standards. 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
urles J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
‘anization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
ses of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 


Be erations: and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


TIONAL. URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec, sec’y; 

. 28 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
2ople to work out community BrObiCniss Trains Negro social workers. 


ATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE. UNION—Anna 
Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, ‘Hvanston, 
inois. To secure effective enforcement of the Bigshteenth Amend- 
ent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
artments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
truction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
The Union Bisnal’: sauce tence peel, at umes data 


obins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd,, Chicago, Mil. 
self-government in.the work shop through organization and also 
the enactment of protective legislation, esvanhewpange given, Of- 
caeanaie “Life and Labor.” i) 


'§. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
d, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
ion. Special attention given ice municipal recreation problems. 


OPORTIONAL Bee ENTEATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
tation for all. C. G: Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
aaa ” entities to oe anand P,°R, Review. 


E RACE BETTERMENT. FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 

aprovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
vities. ras Hi.  Geey pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Tmproyment of Living 
ditions—John M. Glenn, dis,; 130 BE, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ts: Charity Organization, Child- Helping, Education. Statistics, 
eation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Ilxhibits, Industrial Stu- 
‘Library, Southern Highland Division.. The publications of the 


sive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
1e sent cen request. — 


USKEGEE. INSTITUTE—An ‘institution for the training of Negro 
th ; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
‘the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R.-Moton, prin.; Warren 
an, RRGEA: A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


IRVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
ation without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
ship law of the State of New York. Robert W, de¥Forest, pres.; 
hn M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Bverit Macy, vice- presidents; 
P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
Survey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 
Hditor, Paul U. Kellogg i 
( ivies, Foreign eer Caeee Bruno Lasker 
ocial  oreon parent Devine 
try, he ae i eieaues 
th, Michael M. Davis, Jr. __ 
el’ and. Commun'ty, Joseph K. Har 
, Child Welfare, Paul a Benjamin, 
pv Adele Shaw 


ty. 4 


- 69 cents. 


sade, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor erp yaeTnerigee Review i 


TIONAL WOMEN’S ‘TRADE UNION. LEAGUE—Mrs. amiondt 
Stands: 


sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex-- 


investigator and the journalist. % 
and the editor of the Survey 
brought domestic and foreign developments alike to bear on 
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GETTING TOGETHER 

ELL toward 200 members of “Survey Associates and 
friends of The Survey,” as the invitation read, dined 
together in New York, the evening of April 27 canvassing 
some of the developments of the winter months and the Op- 
portunity ahead. 
It had been anticipated that by this date some announce- 
ment would be made at United States Steel Corporation head- 
quarters as to the recommendation of the committee of presi- 
dents which has been considering the change from the two- 


to the three-shift system. It was hoped that the meeting might 


be one of congratulation at the ending of the twelve-hour day. 
That proved not to be the case. The matter is still in abey- 
ance and John A. Fitch, who, since the days of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, has brought out the Haan consequences of the long — 
day in steel, drove home the point that the answer to continued | 


‘Postponement of voluntary action is an act of Congress which 


will control the so-called continuous processes in American — 
industry. William H. Matthews, who as a youth worked the 

twelve-hour day, who as headworker at Kingsley House 
knew it in the lives of his neighbors, and who as secretary of — 
the stockholders’ committee of the Steel Corporation drafted — 
the report which for ten years has stood as a challenge to 
change, put the issue as an obligation on the hearts and | 
conscience of those identified with social agencies generally. 


Neither health work nor work with families, community up- _ 


building nor training for citizenship can go forward effectively 
in districts where the twelve-hour day governs. The call is 
not only to the individual stockholder to write in to 71 Broad- 
way but for social agencies generally to arouse themes and 


throw their weight into the scales. 


S. K. Ratcliffe, American representative of the Machete 
Guardian, discussed the present crisis in British industry ‘and 
related it to the common subject matter here and abroad of the 
Henry R. Seager, vice-presi- 
dent of Survey Associates, 


the commission of the SURVEY as an interpreter of social facts 


and forces. 


Paul Lyman Benjamin 181. ‘i 


Simon N. alvin eeses Philadelphia’): ’ 


_ we make a special offer. 


Do you tire of dhe sipericial mings 
you read about the theatre? Do you 
want something better, something 
more entertaining, yet something 
that instructs? Then read— 


pes 


DRAMA 


A monthly review of the allied arts 
of the theatre, beautifully illustrated, 


Here is a magazine that is not packed with _press- 


agent puffs or back-stair gossip about vamps and 


’ scandals. 


THE DRAMA is edited for people who like to 
‘think, for folks whose brains haven’t yet lost their 
nimbleness. For eleven years, it has pioneered, 
bringing to its audience the best from all lands. 
It has talks about and talks by some of the foremost 
actors, play-wrights, and scenic revolutionists ; yet 
it never hesitates to give space to the brilliant arti- 
cles of unknown authors. 


Each’ issue Goneulne one or two plays in reading 


form. They’re more fascinating than short stories 
because they retain the dramatic punch. 
_ No magazine can compare with THE DRAMA 
It occupies a unique position in the world of the 
theatre. Once you begin to read it, you’ll become 
one of its devoted admirers. You'll enjoy its stimu- 
lating contents. You'll keep each issue on file, 
for each is like a valuable book. 


To introduce THE DRAMA to new readers, 
Send only $1 and THE 
‘DRAMA will come to you for Five Months. 
You will also receive your membership card in 
_ The Drama League of America. 


| $x is so little for so much. So why not tear out 


the coupon below NOW? 


th Pin a dollar bill to it 
; a ane ‘sl it ey 


“TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR iy 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
_ 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 


ana Attached herewith is $1 for which send me pic 
S DRAMA for five months. 


a ee ee ee See 
ee ee Ce eC eC ee a ice ei a eC eC 


Institutions — 
| in layout and plans should give expression. to the latest |} 
- medical and social practice. ~ 


Advice on plans and operating problema made avail- ce 
‘able through 


~HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 


ew 


COURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING conducted by THE 

VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN In co- opera- 
tion with YALE UNIVERSITY. Open to qualified graduat 
nurses, 4 months theory, 4 months field practice. Opéns. ious 


ber 30, 1921. Tultion $50.00. “For details apply to | 
i Tt “MISS” MARY GRACE HILLS, R. N. i| 
35 Elm St. New Haven, Conn. | 
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We Organize and Direct Campaigns 


FINANCIAL COMMUNITY CHEST 
MEMBERSHIP || SALES Bede 
WELFARE ADVERTISING 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
60 Pemberton Square Misi Mass. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE. 


“Moral: Luck lies in the third venture? 
in making a real estate transfer there are three neces- 
sary promotion factors: 
1. The Owner 
2. The Buyer : 
3. The Connecting Link ; 
) In the experience of a SURVEY a euaee from whom we 
quote below the Survey has ably filled the third require- 
_ment—the Connecting Link, between owner and beret 
“The ad becuphe: me a rich harvest. I sold 
my neighbor’s house and received a com- — 
mission of $200 for it and probably rented 
another neighbor’s cottage for which I shal] © 
receive only good | will. Moral: Luck lies in 
. the third venture.”? 
ares 25c an agate line, 14 lines to fie ahche pissoane a 
on four or more insertions. i 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. Pa 
THE SURVEY . N 4 
112 East 19 St. ; New York City 


“UNEMPLOYMENT 
A Social Study — 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree | 
The well known manufacturer and economist 
and 


a Bruno Lasker 

ih now Associate Editor, The Survey 

_ Tue Survey has a small. stock of this book which, first published 
in 1911, is still the only complete analysis of the problem of un- 
employment based on a city-wide survey. 


This book establishes a constructive program of prevention } 
_ relief on the basis of a study of both the economic causes of unem- 
_ ployment and of the unemployed themselves—their vocational 
tory, their capacity, their individual problems and their outlook. — 


318 Pages Price $2.00 postpaid . 
SURVEY BOOK DEAR ro 
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' Anna F. ‘Davies | 


Mary C. JARRETT 
Evenerr Kimpat, Hh 


PROBLEMS OF THR ae a n . 


r 


Ck Secial Work 
- Community Work 
Social Investigation 


_ Public: ‘Health 1 Nursing 


- Frank D. : Whisce, Wpecctork 


1302 Pine St cui | 


Group Work 


I Sth Year 


(Graduates now employed i in 


“Case W. ork 


‘Courts, Red Cross, Famil 
Welfare Societies, Childre 


Societies and Institutions 5 


Centres, Public Sdiool 
B: Associations, Settlement 
Houses. 


Five ie: offered. 


hha to previous preparation and aumnbe 
i hours i in class and field work, the courses Tead to 


‘Master or Sctence DEGREE ue 
. BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE. 
_ CERTIFICATE FOR ONE-YEAR PROGRAM — 


- Classes bein Se yeaibee 15, 1921. 
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May. For that 
‘reason we have de- 
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sale only 30 days 
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‘Ust—in. order to 
give a greater pub- 
lic a chance to find 
out what a won- 
 derful book | buy 
the Appeal has 
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of genuine litera- 
ture. And that be- 
ing the case we de- 
cided it was only 
fair to let the 
eaders of this 
ournal take 
‘other. shot at this 
amazingly popular 
offer. This is pos- 
tively your last 
chance. . When we 
get through with 
his sale we will 
have so many new 
customers that we 
will have all 
‘can do to fill their 
orders. Mean- 
while, we are proud 


an- - 


we | 


to ott that our 
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T is a part of the Irish tragedy that we Americans cannot 
see it or feel it except as involving our relation to Eng- 


Protestants cannot consider it apart from our apprehen- 
‘sion of the Catholic “menace.” It is the worst part of it that, 


to a great many Englishmen and especially to many of those 


han a normal civilized human being. There is something 
' humorous about him, something perhaps rather appealing, not 


yey 


_ side rather than on the demoniac side, but in either case pre- 
_yenting him from coming squarely under the principles of 
‘magna charta, consent of the governed, self-determination, 


9f the Oriental. It is not the economic hostility which the 
rish may share to recent “scum o’ the earth” immigrants. It 
’ is far more subtle and elusive and admits many exceptions. 
t is quite compatible with attributing to the Irish many at- 
tractive gifts. “They may be loyal, generous, affectionate, 
haste. They may be good soldiers, good servants, or even 
‘ood scholars. They may be shrewd lawyers, eloquent ora- 
ors. It is admitted that-they may-do well enough in almost 
any of the ordinary walks of life, although they will no doubt 
io better under English discipline. 


rh) 
ie 


‘of their make-up, something which will forever prevent their 
furnishing, for example, an acceptable candidate for the presi- 
ency of the United States. Now some very mediocre Anglo- 


nediocre Nave had the peculiar virtues and faults which we 
sociate with the Scotch-Irish; but the average Anglo-Amer- 
can simply cannot contemplate with equanimity the idea of 
a real 1 
1 any er of authority and responsibility. It is not the 
hyphen which irritates us but the Irish extraction. This feel- 
ing is not exactly intolerance. “At any rate the Englishman 


t 


Iling to let the Irish settle their internal affairs, so he assures 
“4f they could only agree among themselves.” I have heard 


se “to withdraw all troops from Ireland and 


ahs Pe By Edward 7 Devine 


land. It is another part of it that those of us who are policy of the British government. It is one of mild and honest. 


ho live in Ireland, the typical Irishman is really something — 
Jess—though it may be only by an infinitesimal fraction— | 


holly irritating, not less apt to be a deviation on the angelic — 


inalienable rights, etc. This shade of difference cannot be | 
compared to the ostracism of Jews or to the racial disability — 


aggravated by racial prejudice. 


habitual attitude of suspicious hostility which the naive im-. 
' perialist finds unaccountable. 


inant nation; they must get rid of their assumption that th 
‘have to do with an irresponsible, an irrational people. — 


ette: But there is a certain 
mething which is more or less tacitly assumed to be left out 


produce wealth, save their earnings, accumulate capital. The 


axon Ihave risen to this high office. Some who have not been can make just and equal laws, they can administer these law 


American in so exalted and responsible a post, or _ 


misgiving about his tolerance. He would even now be 


; are in position to render here an international service although 
ng! ctor domiciled in an American parish magnani- 


1 fifteen people who might be left alive there gov- 


ern themselves as they like.” The spirit of the proposal hag 
an origin in common with that of the present black-and-tan 


contempt; of utter inability to regard the Irish as reasonable, 
as having the ordinary endowment of self-governing men. 

This feeling is not unique. Something like it impedes prog- 
ress in industry, in law enforcement, in the emancipation o 
women, in educational reform—in all readjustment of human 
relations. Surveys in any social borderlands disclose misun- 
derstandings. The particular failure which has baffled at- ‘ 
tempts to solve the Irish question is met in the world wherever 
a dominant people come into immediate contact with those 
whom they have unfairly treated, whose essential humanity 
they have failed to respect. It is not racial though it may be 


The “complex of oppression” becomes a factor in the 
psychology of those who have the grievance, compelling a 


The vicious circle is -estab- 
lished. The only point at which it can be broken is in the 
policy of domination ; in the fundamental purpose of the dom- 


Now the facts—biological, psychological, economic, politi- 
cal, historical, all the kinds of facts there are—contradict this 
assumption. The Irish are quite as human as any people of 
whom we have knowledge. They sing and laugh and play, 
work and fight, love and hate, sin and repent, rise to heroism 
and fall in the gutter. Do you ask more? They can also . 


with no more liability to error and injustice than belongs to 
the French or the Welsh. They may not have the Prussian 
genius for administration but then neither have American . 
‘They are no more superstitious than Italians or Poles 3) NO} ¥ 
more easily duped in religion than Church of England con- 
formists. They are not by nature proper subjects for ridicule, — 
sentimental indulgence or external discipline. They are human. 

If this is not taken as the starting point there will be no or 
progress toward understanding the Irish question. | Anica 


The interim aS: a ney Agedas Pitino on Gonds 
tions in, Treland, even if it were as one-sided as the British 
mbassador declares, would still, in its “cumulation of facts 
hat are astounding and probably without precedent or paral- 
el; help. to end this self-imposed blindness. 

The crux of the present Irish question is whether Ireland 
$ a nation or not. Pro-Irish are fond of citing the analogy 
of the American Revolution. Lloyd George insists on that of 
the Civil War. But both precedents are relevant. The Rev- 
olutionary. War decided that the time had come to make a 
nation in America. ‘The Civil War decided that we are one 
nation and not two. ‘Those are precisely the two questions 
which have now to be decided in Ireland. ‘Thus far the wit 
of man has devised no means except’ the arbitrament of the 
ord for deciding such questions. It is an infinite pity. The 
riter profoundly believes that Ireland is one nation and not 
For that conviction if he were an Irishman of fighting 
ge be would be ready to fight as the whole present generation 
‘of Irishmen is ready to fight. 
at this generation has taken a solemn vow not to pass that 
nsettled question—the question of freedom from external 
-control—to. future generations of Irishmen. ‘They may be 
overwhelmed. by military force as others who have struggled 
for freedom have been. They may not, any more than others, 
hold to their determination to the point of actual extermina- 
tion; but they show no signs of yielding. 

: _ Our difficulty in understanding this is chiefly due to our ee 
. fire to take the Irish as seriously as we would take the English 
or the French. It is time we overcame the difficulty. We 
must understand that this is no papal conspiracy. It is no 
‘rollicking, irresponsible, childish adventure. It is the sober 
and deliberate resolution of a nation. What we are witness- 
ing: is ‘a national struggle for independence. ‘The disloyalty is 
not in Ireland, but in the minority which clings to a union 
which Ireland never voluntarily accepted; which was imposed 


her dignity, often trampled upon her interests and invariably 
ted her destiny. To say that England has of late years 
ght to promote the economic, or educational interests of 
[reland, that she has tried to undo some of the errors of the 
past i is wholly beside the mark. ‘The Irish, if. they are a 
“nation, are their own best judges of what is for their interests. 
at they. seek is freedom, the right of self-determination ; 
and they hold, as Americans held in 1776, that this is the 
greatest. of all national ends. What they deny is the right 


| hold, as Americans held in 1861, is the most elementary of 
all national obligations. 

Holding these views, we need not on that account Favor 
‘fitting out of military expeditions in the United States 
‘0 fight for Ireland. We need not repeat the mistakes of 
ngland i in arming the Alabama. We need not press for the 
me ediate ‘oni aacganiie of the Irish republic. We need not favor 


he widest possible expression of sympathy with the 


"for those who are in distress because of the civil war 
in progress there. It would not be interference to ‘re- 
o send political refugees back to England but on the 
n ary to give them refuge as England herself has given 
fuge through the generations to those charged with political 


The mayor of Cork declares 


“upon her by fraud and conquest; which has always offended 


of a sectarian minority to act like a majority and this they except one which responds to the age-long aspirations of Ire- 


nterf erence’ ’ of any kind. It is not interference, however, to. 


of Irish freedom; and the most liberal response to the 


her undimmed ae of her that she pone her 


“are under no ‘obligation to put ‘any obstacle i in the way of ts 
: accomplishment. 


‘We might ° not indeed put overmuch con- 
fidence in such expressions of sympathy or such contributions 
for the relief of distress as very important elements in the out- 4 
come. If Ireland is to gain her freedom as the result of the 
present struggle it will probably be, as its friends have fre- 
quently predicted, because of a revulsion of sentiment in Eng 
land, Scotland and Wales; and this may well be aided by the 
candid expression of opinion in America and in the British. 
dominions in favor of Irish freedom. 

Obviously it would be absurd to regard Whee ee Cee 


may say at any one time about Irish policy as the deliberate 


expression of the real views of Englishmen. America never 4 
assented to the transfer of Shantung to the Japanese whatever ‘ 
the records of the Paris conference may show. England can- y) 
not speak her mind on the Irish question because that question 

is unhappily entangled. with internal English feuds and be- 
cause of the haunting fear that Ireland might become a hostile _ ; 
base in some future war. If Americans are to make their na- : 
tural and appropriate, however modest, contribution to the 
process of enlightening the minds of their English cousins, as 
the English have often enlightened ours, we must make due ad-. ‘| 
lowance for these entanglements and this fear. Understand- 


4 f 
an. 
ing has become increasingly difficult but nati is nev- ‘ay 
ertheless the beginning of wisdom. 

England may again conquer the Irish but she cannot do 
so and retain her own respect and American good-will. She ~ 
may send rioters in uniform into every Irish village but if | 
so she will no longer stand for the benign reign ed goa She i g§ 


ieee and most wisely. 

The ,British commonwealth ahd the American common- 
wealth have much serious work to do in restoring civilization. oy 
F rance and een nations pate their part. also but it is hardly a 


other Haar pein natiene Not the ; i 
movement for Irish freedom, but the senseless attempt to crush | |) | 
that movement endangers that candid understanding. — 
The text-books which represent Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams as fighting against English tyranny will not be revised 
for common use while English tyranny is practiced under our 
eyes, The fraternizing of British and American naval rm 
ficers will not be extended to the relations of the men in the 
street while the Irish sore festers. American public opinion 
will never be thrown whole-heartedly behind any settlement — 


a 


—— 


eS 


ie 


lh, 


ai 


land. This is not revolution but—as President Harding has — 
happily expressed it in the case of the American renee 4a 
separation and evolution. = by m4 | 
A free Ireland is no peril | to Warland: but a conquered aod 
suppressed Ireland is a peril not only to England but to Eu- 
rope and America. England is entitled to security at sea 
and it may not be too late to obtain that, as far as it depends 
upon Ireland, by voluntary treaty and guarantees ; but the 
navies of Rada are not strong enough to insure such se- 
curity against a nation in irons. 
Let those of us who love. Baaland tend institutions and 
laws, her literature and language, her long traditions 


A " HOR ‘OF “pry 


0 Gedertind the. leis problem of leay: it 
_is important to realize the overcrowded condition of 
ae German, opulation in proportion to the terri- | 

rh Gory it occupies and the economic pressure resulting 
| from it. We in the United States Have approximately 2,970,138 
English square miles, not including water, for a population 
a aceauae 110,000, 000 es ane allan before the war, 


q D Snglish square’ nae To “grasp Uncuhe ‘the | "difficulties 
ater have: had to face, in spite of their foreign possessions, will 


our economic “independence i is we cee by the industriel! 
“sea our eee gives us, heels our shea practically 


a 


oo a hidusenial AO oe her brah to get the: 


Il, 186 Fglish square dees to Poland | in the eke of Poste 
and about | 3,000 any square miles to oe in ae 


ae Pacific anal ae 
vhich’ a pHa to give to se 


) aie oh pig entire stoppage of building mae the 
yar, aie er effort to meet t the ever ineerine number 


“mother: ae . ae oa serking refuge, “Included i in 


‘O01 HS IN THE ARGENTING ‘FROM, A WOMAN’s POINT OF VIEW” 


“means, were forced to seek the cities ae cheaper dweia x5 


as presented to the imperial government, whereby 


recompense for the services rendered his country, had been 
ne 


i we need Wwe are independent, and what we lack i is the result, i 


| possess more than a certain amount of space within his: own 
uh - home, according to the number in the family, and no fami. 


proper amount of raw material Geant to ae ue facto # 
that in summer they would live in the town house, while the 
‘the kitchen, is approximately the principal limitation. every- 


where. 
Oe population and the increased number of househ Iders 


a for their living room. 


- while in other cities they are permitted to do so only by } P 
ing a heavy tax. 


“of aes 500, householders. 


7th 


causing an overcrowding in those housing areas Pst: eve 
qa the war, had met with neglect. Oa 

. The return of the soldier has also Linon aa a si u: 
as quite naturally he now wanted his own home, whereas dur- 
ing the war many married daughters continued to live with — 
their parents. The splendid plan which Adolf Damaschke, M 
president of the Boden Reform (the single tax movement in 


every returning soldier should receive a portion of land in 


Money was also to have been: advanced so that 
these houses were to have been built in order that the sol 
and his family would have been properly housed at its ‘close. 
It was especially unfortunate that the government did not 
recognize the value of this suggestion, and in its shortsighted 
ness turned it down, never realizing that the housing problem 
would be tremendously increased after the war through the 
existence of a smaller Germany. Dik 

In consequence, no person in Germany today is permitted to 


may possess more than one house. Those owning both city” 
and country houses can make their choice. Some families 
have been fortunate enough to make arrangements by which — 
they have given their country houses, rent free, to families : 
Deke had been driven out of Poland or Alsace, on condition 


owners moved out to the country. This als to a limited 
extent, has worked. ; 

The different towns have made slight variations | in assign: 
ments of space. A room per person, with an extra room. for 


Here we find the crux of the difference between the 


per population—the kitchen. If the family is large, this allo 
ment allows for. adjustment in having several children sleep 
in one room, securing thereby the much cherished extra room 
Better situated families in mos 
are permitted to keep an extra room, besides their kit 


In the workman’s family the kitchen com- 
aes the ace room and eae room, as it t a does 


now afford the rooms ‘atch were formerly his. 
In Berlin alone, there was a waiting list on July I, 
The Housing Bureau, 
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t ‘dren; that is, young families with children are given the right 
to a home, whereas married people without children are given 
single rooms. In 1918 the Housing Bureau passed a law that 
every family consisting of parents with two children must have 
at least two rooms besides a kitchen; these rooms must be 
heated and of such a size that each individual above ten years 
0 age. must have a minimum of twenty cubic meters of air 
space and eight cubic meters of floor space. Unfortunately 
the tabulations of the sickness insurance organizations show 
how little it was possible in practice to enforce this regulation. 
‘The accompanying official illustrations show the difficult con- 
ditions under which the people are living now. All these illus- 
trations were taken from Berlin tenement homes. Photographs 
arely give a true picture of conditions, and so it is here; they 
nnot show to the full extent the overcrowding. Many 
enements similar to the ones mentioned are shared by two 


i 


d family. of eleven occupy the two 


ellar ‘rooms with kitchenette’ at 
18 Grenadier street, Berlin. One 
of the rooms is absolutely dark. 


The children range in age from one to 
fifleen, and the mother is expecting her 
NT he tenth child 


of the families who live in these rooms overlooking the inner 


| dwellings are always damp, dark and dirty and the air in 


i 


Two rooms and kitch- 
en on the ground floor 
of a tenement house in 
Berlin. The first room | 
is one of the so-called 
Berlin rooms, overrun 
with dark and 
unheated. In this room 
one of the daughters 
sleeps; the rest of the 
family of seven chil- 
dren sleep in the other 
‘room and kitchen 


rats, 


or even three families and, with the proverbial hospitality of 
the poor, extended even to the sick who are homeless. Ac 
quaintances, more unfortunate than the family, are often 
given a night’s lodging or whatever accommodation can be — 
offered. i ae 

Almost. all European cities have so-called “rear houses” 
which have been built in former gardens when the cities grew © 
in population. In densely populated sections of Berlin none 


sires 


2 


pre 


court of these rear dwellings get sufficient air or light. In one 
of these houses in which two hundred and fifty families live, 
thirty-six tenements fronted on the inner court, and thirty-four 
of them contained illnesses among the tenants, definitely show- 
ing the evil result of the lack of air and sun. Equally terrible 
are the cellar and roof dwellings in old houses. ‘The cellar 


Tenement home in’ 
Gaudy street, Berlin. 
The  mother-in- -law, 
husband and wife 
_ sleep in the two beds 
seen. The bed for 
the children is made 
up at. night out of 
seven chairs. The 
“youngest child of 
; two years has a crib 
Mo for) ttself 


causes dampness and suffering, as the heat rar ely ascends, 


sult of war, we can refer to the housing statistics of 1912, 
which show that at that period there already existed i in Berlin 


had to occupy one room. With such a start in overcrowding, 
it is easily seen why Germany, and especially Berlin, has sunk 
to such terrible degradation in housing canditiens. 
been proved over and over again that in these overcrowded 
rooms the death rate through tuberculosis and. influenza. is 


normal conditions. 
:To alleviate in some. measure ' these unhealthy Pondiwons 


them is always impure. The lack of heat in the roof tenements ry 
out in small holdings, for the cultivation of private gardens, 


To show that. this evil of over crowding is not only the re- and on each holding there is a small toolhouse. These garden: 


a hundred thousand tenements where more than four people — 
It has 


just double. that which prevails among those living under . 
| perience of a Berlin merchant who returned after war, after. 


» the Housing Bureau has converted into temporary homes the 
toolhouses on the little allotment gardens on the outskirts of 


the town. Outside of most German cities, the land is rened 


huts or toolhouses are now to be reconstructed and enlarged 
to include a kitchen and sleeping quarters. ‘hey are permit 
ted .to consist of only one story with fire-proof roof; the floor’ 
space also is limited, but may be extended to include a small 
veranda. Although these gardens lie far on the outskirts of the 
city which makes them very inaccessible to the business section 
of the town, they have helped to meet the terrible’ ‘crisis. 

As we have seen, the question of housing does not belong 


to the working classes alone. There is, for instance, the ex 


an absence of six years, to find that he and his family, consist- 
ing of wife and three daughters, could secure only one room 
with kitchen. Because of the long separation, the father having 


Some of the worst conditions are to Db 
seen at 44 Anklamer street, ae : 
fifteen people live. the 
kitchen and three rooms, one ia ie 
is a small dark hall room. The fam 
aly consists of father and mother with 
eight daughters and two sons ranging — 
in age from three to twenty-six. «The 
husband of the eldest daughter lives. 
with the family, as well as two illegit: 
imate children of the second daughter. 
Seven persons sleep in one room and 

three in one bed | 


where 


te , a girl of twenty-two; was tuberculous. This family is 
not an exceptional case, but just one of thousands. Before the 
‘war these tragedies touched only the: poor ; now hee ‘cing 
ve the ‘ ‘upper middle class.” 
Five thousand new homes were erected in ‘Bema. tae year, 
but this was only a drop in the bucket, with 72,500 house- 
holders seeking homes on July 1, 1920. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the increased cost of building. Few factories have 
ufficient coal to continue making bricks. Out of the 200 fac- 
‘tories making bricks in Baden alone, only twenty-five were 
operating ; the others had to close down for lack of fuel. In 
/ consequence, the increase in cost on a laborer’s cottage has been 
enfold. In 1917, the price per cottage was between 5,000 
and 6,000 marks; now it is between 50,000 and 60,000. ‘This 


‘onditions imposed on them. 
He hroughout | Germany we find the same housing problem, 
Db ght about everywhere by the same conditions. Lack of 
oper housing for the workman before the war to start with, 
no building during the war, financial ruin and lack of coal 
whe ewith ‘to manufacture bricks for building purposes are 
the main’causes. Take, for instance, a small city like Kassel, 
which has grown from 35,000 to 44,000 population, No 
building has taken place here during the war, and 9,000 per- 
sons remain without quarters, except such as the city could 
i commandeer. Or take the: principality of Baden. During the 
"war 968 new houses were erected in the entire state in which 
25,600 people are now secking shelter; of these 10,768 were 
registered as in urgent need. In Karlsruhe, one of the prin- 
_ cipal cities of Baden, with 14,000 inhabitants, 2,371 are home- 
less, 600 of them in urgent need. In February, 1920, roughly 
speaking, 10,000 people were seeking homes in Breslau; 6,000 
hen ia Cologne; 6,000 in Nueremberg and 5,000 in Augsburg. 
_ (hese figures are more or less repeated in all towns and show 
how universal the problem is. . 


‘apartments and 8,407 tenements, making a total of 19,728 
homeless householders, under normal peace conditions if no 
building had gone on. 


ders. applied for accommodations in May, 1919. ‘The gov- 


1,569 of these single rooms, and 780 voluntarily placed at its 
lisposal, making a total of 2,984. A heavy fine was imposed 
on. all who did not respond. Munich turned many of the old 
‘army | arracks into temporary dwelling places. — 

There was one privilege extended to the citizens of Munich 


‘ towns—that of naming to the city authorities the type 
yn ae would ae to take into their home. In all 


ne home. Many are families had to turn their ie floor 


shows how far-reaching the difficulties stretch which the Ger- ‘mandeering did not always work hardship. It added to the 


‘mans are facing today as a result of the Armistice and peace 


In Munich alone there would have been a deficit of 11,321. 
‘workers by hand or by brain, the effect cannot ‘be estimated. 


But we find instead that 21,671 house-| 
‘ernment. succeeded in commandeering 2,204 living quarters, 
It is just because it does affect all classes, not only those seeking 
homes. but those who have homes and must now share them, 


“was not extended, to my knowledge, to the citizens. 


“were, or how little they fitted into the onieaeene: 


would be the first on fe: list to have the families. quarter 
with them removed into newly constructed tenement houses 
No ‘one was spared, and many beautiful ball or music roo 
were subdivided to make accommodation for the homeless. 
Many families, to avoid unpleasant strangers being quar- 
tered with them, made personal arrangements with friend 
to share completely one of the two homes, thereby leaving the > 
one free to be turned completely over to the Bike Mane 


ever. before ‘in their lives. ne one cue PUES this dona 


comfort of numerous people in relation to the question ‘of 
coal, as each individual received™ his share pro rata which mad. 
it to the advantage of householders to have their houses fill 
in winter time. ‘The central heating plant in most houses 
had to be abandoned, and stoves to be placed in the few rooms 
set aside for constant usc. In such apartments where no old- 
fashioned chimneys were and the whole building was. built 
to ‘meet the modern requirements of a central heating plant, ; 
the hardships often were tremendous. In the most palatial 
homes, the people suffered the most from cold. No one who. 
has not spent some winter months in Europe during the - 
two years can know of the simplicity of life to which eve: 
rich are reduced during the cold season. I haye be 
the wealthiest homes, in the homes even of royalty, where th 
whole family life centered in one living room, the only one 
heated; here the meals were served as well, for, the oe 
room, bedrooms and halls. were icy colds se ee 
What this deprivation of the lack of proper housing 1 means. 
to Germany, or for that matter to any nation that indulges 
or is forced to indulge in this economic waste of its people, | ; 
is the devitalizing effect it has on the coming generation, Es- 
pecially on the productive group of a nation, whether they be. 


i 


4 


my) 


The tragedy to Germany is just this increased loss of vitality. 
when she needs it most. At this time of reconstruction, she 
faces every privation, and not the least part of it is this hous- ' 
ing problem. The war has brought about few greater changes - 
and none that have been more far-reaching than the change © 
which the housing shortage problem has brought to all classes. 


that the housing problem is going to be met, even if. it takes” 
a decade to do so. It is because it had its roots in evil con- 
ditions before the war that it has caused such an acute: crisis. i 
today, and it is one of the questions which the war has shown | 
clearly must never again be permitted to arise. As Carl 
Johannes Fuchs states in his book on The Housing Problem : 
Before and After the War (1917): “Surely as long as a na-_ 4 
tion permits such housing conditions in its Swe: it has no d 
right to be proud of its civilization.” Re 1 

We too have our housing problems, we too ioe neglected : 
to build properly for the worker, and unless we learn. by the — 
mistakes of kei to face our problems iia and bane’ about : 


this eiphetl peat ae adh individual, as a citizen 
must Laistaed face the result ne his former lack of respor 
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c Progress 
‘in 


Devastated F rance 
By George B. Ford 


i 
DIRECTOR, CITY PLANNING DEPARTMENT, TECHNICAL ADVISORY CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


EGARDLESS of its shattered cathedral, its areas of 
razed walls and miles of broken pavements, twenty- 
two city plans were hung up at Rheims in its tem- 
porary city hall in January, 1919, just two months 
after the Armistice. For Rheims clung to its future, despite 
the German guns, and even while the war was at its height 
invited architects and engineers to make plans, not only for its 
rehabilitation, but for its development. Leading experts from 
Paris were called in to point out the good features in each of 
the plans and the city then set to work through its own en- 


-gineers to combine these features into one coordinated plan. 


Before this was accomplished, politics came into play. Con- 
cessions were made here, others there, with the result that the 
plan finally adopted by the city council was nothing but com- 
promises. No wonder, therefore, it was turned down as in- 


adequate when it came up before the governmental commission. 


Then just after,this official rejection, in December, 1919, the 
old administration of the city was overthrown and a new 
mayor and city council came in—largely socialistic in their 
tendencies. 

As these likewise found it difficult to select one from the 
twenty-two original competitors they came to me as being en- 
tirely outside any possible local interest and asked me, in col- 
laboration with la Renaissance des Cités, to make a coordinat- 


ed plan. 


Accordingly, in January, 1920, with six or seven draughts- 
men, I set to work. Not one of the draughtsmen—as is so 
often the case now in France—was whole. One had lost a 
leg, and his other leg was half-paralyzed; one of them had 
a stiff knee and three had internal injuries; a sixth had a 
shell splinter in his spine; but a harder working or a better 
spirited lot I have never seen ‘in any office. ‘ 

We tramped over all the surrounding area, up and dove 
trying to see what should be done to prepare it for a popula- 
tion of 300,000 people, so that it might become the great in- 
dustrial center of the region. Canal ports, freight terminals 
and belt-line railways, wholesale markets, public retail mar- 
kets, a great system of parks, parkways and playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, workingmen’s homes in suburbs, in fact, all 
the features of city planning that we are trying to develop in 
America, were needed, but required adaptation to local con- — 
ditions and to the French point of view. 

To be sure, the president of the Society of the Friends of | 
Old Rheims thought I was an iconoclast. I frankly admit 
that it often seemed quite impudent for a person of our cruder 
western civilization to be tampering with plans made sacred 
by 2,000 years of wonderful history, in a town that was one 
of the great towns of the world under the empire of Rome. | 
I was cartooned as a western cowboy riding into town with 
my lariat, or again as a doughboy looking out of a little house 
in front of which I had arranged a line of flower pots as a _— 
scheme for embellishment. But despite the fact that several — 


- ; 173% 


“cutting streets: rie 


city council. hg a . 
Formerly the street hone of Riga were few ne such. as 
there were went out at ten o’clock. The six policemen had a 


holdups and murders. Yet despite these facts, the thirty-six 
_ members of the city council came night after night and stay- 

ed, frequently until after midnight—at the risk of their lives— 
to discuss the plans. Such intelligent discussions as theirs I 
have rarely heard. It was, at first, a little startling to have a 
workingman jn his overalls get up and deliver a plea for pre- 
serving the artistic beauties of Rheims, which in its language, 
its beauty of expression and its clearness of thought would have 
done justice to a college professor; or to hear a bartender dis- 
‘course upon the historic glories of Rheims and plead, in a way 
that few of our leading orators could, for their preservation. 
“Yet with all this sense of the past, these people surprised me, 
time and again, by their open-mindedness and their readiness 


logic. 
radical innovations as community centers or a wholesale termi- 


they would listen very attentively until I had finished, then 
ply me with a number of pointed and highly Encellicent _ques- 
tions. ‘Then, frequently, when the matter was put to a vote, 
they would adopt it unanimously. 

We had two long sessions of public hearings, each lasting 
‘eighteen. days. It seemed that the whole of Rheims came to 
these hearings. Of course, there were numerous objections to 
_ the plans; and yet, after all was said and done, and every one 
_ of the thirty-six city councilors had been approached by his dis- 
- gruntled constituents, they were adopted by a large majority. 

The plans were hen taken to the Departmental Commis- 
'sion at Chalons-sur-Marne. Here’ they were accepted 
and then taken to Paris to the Superior Commission which 

acts on the more 
important plans 
for all of France. 
Our plans were 
the first to be 
presented under 
the new compul- 
sory city planning 
law, and the com- 
mission examined 
them in great de- 
tail. It was a most 
valuable experience 
and privilege to 
hear the criticisms 
of these men of 
the Old World 
and of a so highly 
developed  civiliza- 
tion discuss a plan 
which was essen- 
tially a product of 
the New World. 
After three 
meetings, except 
_for certain desira- 
ble modifications, 


The new city plan creates a park about 
thi ediscovered portion of a cloister of 
the Rheims cathedral 


ich ‘were ‘really very “necessary—through 
i their land, the a went borin en were fe Drreented to the 


_ tendency to disappear after sunset, and every night there were, 


‘to accept a new idea, provided it agreed with their sense of 
When I was trying to persuade them to accept such 


nal market or a playground system or a workingmen’ s suburb, 


tem of larger parks and parkways throughout the city. It © 


‘centers and recreational work for girls and women in factories. - F 4 
_ The Y. W. C. A. workers were told by everyone when they 


‘Let me take up some ie ae fae that went. iotosthe ree 
planning of Rheims, not only in relation to that city, but 
relation to the recovery of the towns of the entire devastat 
regions—to the renaissance of France as a whole. The play- 
grounds and the community centers of American origin are 
two of these features and, of course, housing and city plannin 
in their broader aspects, likewise, invite discussion. 


I 


THERE was only one playground in France before the war. 
There were small yards attached to the schools, but these were 
as uninteresting as the ordinary prison yards in America. To-) 4 
day, however, you find a wide-spread movement for creating” 
playgrounds and most of the larger cities have already started 
them. The one playground, in the sense that we understand ' 
the word, was that one which the Pommery-Champagne Com-. 
pany of Rheims organized for its employes and in which, just 
before the war, all the school. children used to play. This 
playground had a ball field, running tracks and various kinds 
of ‘gymnastic apparatus, a large covered gymnasium, a large 
concrete swimming tank, many tennis courts—in fact, every- 
thing needed to make an all-round recreation field. ‘Unfortu-. 
nately, this maiden effort of Rheims was, all during the war,” 
within about five hundred yards of the German lines, with the 
result that the buildings were razed to the ground and the 
swimming tank was scattered over the landscape. However, a 
hundred German prisoners were set to work upon it not long 
after the Armistice, and in the spring of 1920 I saw the first | 
games in the rehabilitated field—a wonderful sight among 4 
the ruins. 
_ It was probably because the citizens of Rheims were so very | 
proud of this playground that it was comparatively simple for 
us to persuade them to adopt the system of playgrounds which 
is now an essential part of their comprehensive city plan. We 
provided for a playground attached to each of the thirty city 
schools, large play fields in the residential suburbs and a sys-' 


was easy to find the space needed to create the playgrounds — 
attached to each school because the blocks in, Rheims are very 
deep and almost everywhere there is plenty of garden space — 
in the centers of blocks which can readily be attached to the 
schools without having to tear down buildings. Be 

Of course, there was a deal of opposition on the part aid ys 
property owners’ whose gardens were taken to create ee 
grounds. I shall never forget the morning when the mayor 
of Rheims, Charles Roche, suddenly discovered that we had 
taken an important part of his own foundry property for one — 
of the playgrounds. However, like almost all the people of — 
Rheims, he was ready to put the public good before his private 
interest and there was no more enthusiastic supporter of the | 
plans than he. . | 

One of the greatest inspirations for the playground move- 
ment in France was the work which was done there in many 
of the industrial centers by the American Y. W. C. A., under — 
the leadership of Miss Dingman. She organized community 


began’ that the French would not take to that sort of thing. 
However,’they had faith and the result proved that they were 
justified. For, once they had demonstrated i in certain centers, 


RHEIMS | TODAY—THE 


| in devastated towns like Lens and Lievin, greatly in- 
| <aeiiag the French and inspired them to do likewise in neigh- 
boring towns. When I last visited Lievin, on a cool, raw day 
iin spring, I saw the children of miners ‘Raving among the 
) ‘ruins of that knee-high mining city—their fathers and mothers 
‘too busy to look after them. In view of the risk that they 
_were constantly running of being blown up by the unexploded 


later, to visit the gay errand of the Jardin d’Enfants and 
gee how naturally the children swarmed to it and how happy 
| mothers were to have their children kept out of danger. 
hi The children are a great problem in the devastated regions 
} because for five years they have had no fathers to keep them 
in hand, and usually their mothers, if the family were refugees, 
have been so preoccupied with housework and earning a liveli- 
“hood that the children have naturally run wild. If the fam- 


complicated. Schools have necessarily been inadequate to take 
care of all of them. The poor children in the part of France 


‘suppressed that it will in many cases take a number of years to 
_ bring them back to normal. 

_ Most of the sixteen thousand school children imprisoned in 
'y the city of Lille were so undernourished during the German 


| mal condition, they have had to be sent away to the sea- 
shore or the mountains where they can live outdoors and 
have special diet. It is pitiful to see these children: many of 
them have forgotten how to play; many of them have a hunt- 
ed look which tells more than words of what they suffered for 
four years. 


war material in the ruins, it was a great relief, a few months | 


‘ily lived in occupied territory, the problem was even more 


that was occupied by Germans were undernourished and so_ 


‘occupation that in an attempt to bring them back to nor-. 


maat Sica ca in the Somme, the Smith alee Relief Unit | 


CATHEDRAL QUARTER 


organized a playground and a library. At first the children 


were very stand-offish, but as soon as it really dawned upon — 


them that these things were made for their use, you could not 
keep them away. In fact, the place became so popular that 
the curé of the village had to ask that the meeting room be 


closed during his catechism hours on Sunday afternoons Be coe 


cause otherwise no one would come. 


The boys, who have acquired very bad habits because of the 


lack of restraint during the war, need particular attention. 


The best help for them seems to be the Boy Scout movement. ns 


Before the war, there were three Boy Scout groups in France; 
one was Protestant, one Catholic and one Socialist. All three 


together had enrolled about ten thousand Boy Scouts arenes mi tie 


out the country. 


Recently, however, Americans have been assisting: the 


French to organize a big Boy Scout movement in which they 
are trying to get all factions to join. 


the scoffers lined up for adfnission to the ranks. 


One day, the newly organized boys at Grécourt saad We 
some Boy Scouts from Paris to come up and camp with them. eae 
The latter came in their clean new uniforms only to meet the 
proverbial Somme rains. Three days they camped out together — 
during a driving storm, sleeping on the soggy ground and com- 


peting with one another in building fires with wet wood. This 
meeting must be considered a great triumph for “scoutism,” 


Thanks to the help of | i 
the Smith College Unit which furnished the first experiment 
stations and to the American Committee for Devastated 
France, which is carrying it out on a large scale, this move- 
ment has been given a great impetus. In the devastated Somme 
towns where the first groups were started, most of the boys 

proved to be “from Missouri.” But a few had faith and un- 
der an excellent leader, who had just come back from military, sri 
service, there was soon a flourishing group. Then the uni-— 
forms came—the hats, knapsacks and staves. From that time, Bs 


 atee 
Ses am 


tion or better health, because it has come to realize now that 


reason, men must be physically sound. In fact, the French 
army has even*carried the matter so far as to reorganize en- 
 tirely its gymnastic training. Until recently the only. set- 
ting up drill that it had was based on Swedish exercises. It 
was gradually found, however, that the new system of natural 


during the last seven or eight years—the Hebert System— 
gave much better results. So, at the great army gymnastic 
‘school at Joinville, the Hebert System has now been adopted 
instead of the Swedish. 
II 

-. WHILE there was one playground in France before the war, 
there was no community center at all and there were but few 
social settlements, in the sense that we know them. But here 
again, the French have come to realize the value of having a 
ate substitute for the saloon and places where people can employ 
their leisure time enjoyably and to good advantage. Probably 
the thing that most convinced them of this was the foyer des 
 soldats, a sort of soldiers’ community center, of which there 
__were several thousand scattered throughout the districts where 
the French soldiers were encamped. The soldiers showed their 
appreciation of these by crowding the foyers night and day. 

MAS the army was demobilized and workingmen, to clear 
up and reconstruct, came in droves to the devastated regions, 
they too, as former soldiers, demanded the foyer. So it came 
‘about that the Foyer des Soldats organization, which was 
largely financed by the American Y. M. C. A., arranged to 


from the standpoint of protecting their country, if for no other 


exercises and games which has been worked out in France 


hundred years ago. So we suggested changing ‘its nami 


ne j Bia \ idealistic 
plans. Notice the liberal provision 
park areas ‘ip, 


ra WY, (2 


One of the town extension 


change thirty of its military foyers into centers for civili 
workingmen. At Rheims, Soissons, Laon, Noyon, and many 
other cities and towns, you will see these cheerful foyers with 
their writing rooms, cinemas, canteens, tobacco and chocolate)} 
stores, their dormitories, dispensaries and baths, used to cap= | 
acity every night and going a long way toward keeping the 
men decent and contented. The foyers are rather patetnal- 
istic in character, as they probably have to be in view of the 
fact that they cater largely to a passing clientele. — 

The ‘Civic League, which took such an active part 
counteracting German propaganda in France, is now devoting 
its attention to organizing what are called foyers civiques. At 
the request of the active mayor of Villers-Carbonnel, a de 
vastated town of the Somme, it organized a real community 
center which consists of three buildings arranged around the 
three sides of an open playground. One of these buildings 
contains a large meeting-hall and several smaller ones; an- 
other contains a dispensary, shower baths, and wash room; the 
third has a library, children’s ‘room, game room and other 
features. All of the town societies and clubs now meet in the 
community center and the buildings are used day and night. 

‘Another group, called the Foyer de Campagne, has or- 
ganized several community centers in villages. The first one. 
they established was at Ressons-sur-Metz. It was housed it 
what was left of an old home. Through many repairs they 
have installed all the features which make a complete foyer, 
so that now whole families leave their dingy homes, to spend 
an evening talking, writing, playing games, dancing or watch- | 
ing the motion pictures in a cheerfully lighted and warmed 
cotamunity house) 6.058) 6a ee. 

‘To the foyer, organized by the Smith College Relief Unit, 
some of the boys would walk four or five miles along the 
pitch-black roads, in order to spend their evenings there or to 
play in the brass band which they formed and which became ~ 
the pride of the region and the envy of surrounding towns. 

In the plans which were made for the city of Rheims, we 
provided for a community center in each of the four suburbs, ‘ 
while in the center of the town, we moved the public market © 
from its former site on the Place du Marché and located it 
near the railroad station where it could have a rail siding 
Meanwhile we noted on an early map that the Place du 
Marché was really the old Roman Forum of seventeen 


to Place du Forum and creating on the site of the old n 


cay the government ‘set fide 100,000,000 francs to 
on ‘workingmen’ s houses at 2 per cent interest, amortiz- 

in “not over ‘twenty-five. years. The government loaned 
money to “municipal: housing bureaus, ‘or even depart- 

| “housing bureaus, or to. reputable private housing so- 
. jes—these bureaus or societies in turn lending the money 
; ividuals who wanted to build their own homes. In this 
y; the state would provide from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
cost of land and buildings at a cost to the individual of 
214 to 3% per cent, amortizable i in twenty-five years ; 

he housing company would build houses to rent at a rate 
ch was not allowed to exceed 434 per cent of the total 
Tand and aia Certain other maximum amounts 


overnment. set ue another 100,000,000 x 

-or lend to encourage small holdings. | It was 

that when a man was ready to buy or build a house — 

ith several acres of land, he could seoure up to 80 ‘per cent” 
from. the government at from 2 to 2% per cent interest and 
he could secure an additional amount of several thousand 


-franes for his farm building and working capital. 
‘In all, these measures cost the government nearly one — ‘ 


hundred fifty million francs before the war. Since the war 


there has grown a demand for about five million more dwel-. 


lings, a demand in meeting which the government is having | 
a great deal of trouble. Firstly, the government has set aside 


a total of 500,000,000 francs to lend on housing at 2 per cent 
interest and has made the terms considerably easier, including ey 
exemption from all taxes. Even with these inducements, very oi 
little housing is going on in France today because the cost of 
building has increased much more rapidly than the rent that 
the average workingman can afford to pay. 


‘Before the war, workingmen’s houses of solid masonry — 


cost from five to six thousand francs. The workingman, who 
paid about one-ninth or one-tenth of his income in rent, was 


able to pay about three hundred francs a year, which made 2 a 


little over 5 per cent on the cost of his building. : 
Today the same house with land and improvements costs 


‘nearer thirty thousand francs and the workingman cannot — 


afford to pay much more than six hundred francs a year in 
rent, which is only 2 per cent on the cost of his building. | This 
means that the only building that is going on in France today 
is being done by manufacturers, who must have houses in 
ae REIMS | 
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order to hold their employes, or by philanthropically inclined 
individuals. 


is now the minister of the liberated regions, and from the 
Armistice until recently the minister of industrial recon- 
stitution. In a report which he made to the Chamber of 
Deputies last March, he pointed out that the trouble with the 
“present housing policy of the government was that it was not 
being looked at it in a big enough way, and he strongly urged 


right, half of the cost of erecting these buildings. He reck- 
- oned that this would amount to something like seven hundred 

fifty million francs a year which by the end of a ten-year pro- 
gram would amount to seven billion five hundred million 
francs. He believed that this should be done through housing 
_ bureaus organized by the various municipalities; but he would 


companies, amortizable in forty years without interest. 
To pay for the other half of the cost of the buildings, it 
was recommended that the municipalities should float bond 


erected. A bill covering these recommendations was presented 
- in the Chamber of Deputies on July 22, 1920, and the bill is 
now being actively discussed. ‘The French frankly admit that 


actually build houses. 

Meanwhile the congestion in many of the cities of France 
is frightful. Arras had 26,000 people before the war. One- 
aie of its buildings were destroyed, yet the last time I 
was there, in the spring of 1920, 48,000 people were living in 
the town and no new buildings had been built. Rheims was 
90 per cent destroyed ; before the war it was a city of 125,000 
inhabitants. After the Armistice, the city made an official 
_ survey of every room in the city and suburbs that was in any 

‘way reparable and allowing 2% people to a room found that 
- there was accommodation for a maximum population of only 


and while everything that is reparable has been repaired and 
one thousand or more temporary wooden houses have been put 
: up, there is, as yet, little real building, = 4 

roups | like the Renaissance des Cités are doing splendid 
work in trying to solve these problems. At their meetings, 
I have seen the best technicians of F rance—engineers, archit- 


qe around. the table trying to find a practical way out of the dif- 


MAIN STREET REFORMED 
Plan jor the hilltop town of Hatton-Chatel, just behind Saint Mihiel, a former stronghold of the military and the church 


; compensation. 


~The latest step has been that taken by M. Loucheur, who Today the famous War Damage bill, whereby the Fre 


that the government should frankly set out to build 50,000 - 
_ houses a year in addition to the normal supply and give, out- - 


allow this same state subsidy to become available for private © 
"operative reconstruction movement. ‘The French govern 
issues in the localities in which the buildings were to be | 


architect and one contractor for the reconstruction of 7 
. -whole community. ‘This means a great saving in transpor 
_ this is not an economic solution of the housing problem, but ' 
they feel very strongly that this is the only scheme that will 
~ Renaissance des Cités has given great aid in formulating 


tion of the societies. 


1919, France adopted a compulsory city planning law, 


“city and town of over ten thousand inhabitants throughout 
country must make a comprehensive city plan for the improy 
, _ment of the older part of the town and for its future ¢ 

30,000. ‘Today there are over 90,000 people living in Rheims — 
-of the 2, 600 devastated towns and villages shall make a cor 
prehensive plan which will have to be adopted not onl 
the city or town council but by the government, before 


was only three months after ‘France passed: this remarka 
law that England, not to be outdone, passed a similar Ia 
which provides that every city with over ten thousand i inhab 
ants must start a city plan by 1922. 
ficulties and giving to city officials expert advice without any ont 


ects, sanitarians, lawyers and social welfare workers, gathered 


¢ 

ators High propoeces par © 
La Renaissayce des Cites. 
BF. Borne Fonteine 


Modifications fesbenterioe’ 
La Renaissance ded Cites 
Qcuyre d'Entraide Sociale 


23 Rue me Lours-te Grand 
Mission de George Bford ._, 
y 


There were only six modern sewer syst 
as we know them, in-the-whole of France before the 


government pays in full the whole cost of reconstruction, | 
vides that the sanitation of the devastated towns must be 
proved. But as there are not nearly enough competent 
gineers to go round, the Renaissance des Cités is tryin 
formulate model sanitary codes and work out model impr 
ments for the towns and villages. The Renaissance des 
has also just been conducting a competition for sanitary 
for Chauny and is now advising on the sanitary plan 
‘Rheims and many other towns. ‘This society, with th 
operation of the Rockefeller Tuberculosis Commission, | 
printed 10,000 attractive posters with the ten command 
of hygiene, and 100,000 postcards with similar sanitary 
ims. ‘These have been distributed generally throughou 
devastated regions. Frequently I have come across pez 
standing absorbed before these posters. 

The Renaissance des Cités has helped sade with the « 


encourages the formation, in the devastated towns an 
lages, of cooperative societies in which all owners of dan 
property are asked to join, so that they can employ 


tion, labor and the use of materials, and makes it possibl: 
standardize everything that enters into the buildings. 


principles of incorporation and in encouraging the org 


IV 
ONE of the most important things that they Howe dbaee is te 
direct the city planning movement in France. _ On August 


first of its kind i in the world. According to this law ¢ 


tension. The law goes farther and provides that every 0 


permit for any permanent reconstruction can be given. — 


Before the war, city planning had not existed 3 


Htissionary ne advise on these ce that were lianas made. 
Terefore, from September, 1919, to June, 1920, thanks to the 
erous help of Edward A. Filene of Boston, I es con- 


architects or engineers in Canes of the Ae oeetne le, with 
} prefects, with the departmental planning commissions, with 
mayors, and with the little local architects, surveyors and 
rs who were actually making the plans. I studied some 
ndred of these plans. 

4 e of the most persistent faults in these was the replacing 
a | the charming, winding streets that existed before the war 


as an American and one who knew from sad experience, 
ng out the horrors of our cA ela gr idirons. 


nity center at 
eux on Somme 
town authorities — 


up- to-date American checkerboards. I spent much of my 


and ening eee seems, to es a bad job. 
tunately, there was one sample in France of our checker- 
board plan that they all knew, Vitry-le-Francois, Usually I 
had only to mention that town to make them desist. 

It was difficult to make them think in terms of sanitation. 
It. was hard to get them to leave open spaces, especially i in the 
smaller towns. ‘The average farmer would give up almost 
everything to have the manure pile in front of his house, and 


as for the mare, situated in the center of the village in which _ 


his horses and cattle used to be bathed, nothing could dislodge — 
it—-pestilence-breeder though it was. 
However, the beginning has been made. The village of Vit- 
rimont over beyond Nancy was rebuilt entirely by two Cali- 
fornia women, Mrs. Crocker and Miss Daisy Polk, now the — 
Comtesse de Buyer. The manure piles in front of the houses © 
were replaced by lawns and trees; the outsides of the houses 
were painted gay colors; the houses themselves, instead of be- 
ing five and six rooms deep with light only from the front, 


were made only two rooms deep, receiving good light front 


and rear and were attractively decorated inside. ‘The farm 

buildings were moved from under the main roof and put be- 

hind the farm court and the manure piles behind the farm 

buildings. ‘At first the farmers were not happy in their new 

surroundings, but the architect, M. 

Charbonnier, told me just before I 
left that several of the farmers who. 
had held out longest against these 
changes had recently come to him to 
build similar houses for their sons in. 
neighboring towns. 

Occasionally a village suffered 
from the other extreme in its plans. 
I shall never forget the pitifulness of 
the mayor of the little town of Eix, 
which for four years was in No 
Man’s Land back of Verdun, with 
what results you can easily imagine. 
A plan for the town had just been 
made by its architect who had recent- 
ly been graduated from the School of | 
Fine Arts. ‘This architect had been — 


working on great monumental pro- 


plan aside and took the original layout of the town. 


town hall and the mayor’s residence and another little site 


fraction of the other. 
If all the mayors were as active in the interest of their com- 
munities and as intelligent about what is good for them as 


heroic assault, everything would quickly right itself. He made 


conducted us, in the face of a’ driving hail-storm, over the 
‘summit of the hill where once had stood the town. He told 


_ habitants were going to live, he took us down the slope of the 


us how he was going to lay out the new town with its broad 
i streets and open spaces—a model settlement. 


town of Hatton- Chatel, which is on a promontory 800 feet 
above the valley, jutting out just over the point where the 
_ pincers came together behind Saint Mihiel. This is the town 
‘that has been adopted by Miss Skin- 
_ ner of Holyoke, Massachusetts. She 
has already put in a waterworks, is 
_ helping repair the wonderful medi- 
- eval church and is about to erect a 
- building which will be used as a 
_ wash-house, for public baths and a 
_. fire engine house. All through the 
- Middle Ages—in fact, until quite 
 recently—the town was a strong- 
hold of the military and the church 
and it is only recently that civilians 
have been allowed to live there. 
_ With its picturesque winding streets 
_ and its beautiful view over the val- 
ley far below, its Gothic and Ro-— 
 Manesque buildings of which parts. 
remain, it is one village that cer- 
tainly ought to preserve all of its. 
inherent charm and quaintness. 
‘Naturally I was disappointed to find 
that the plan which had been made 
by the local architect did away with 
most of the angles and completely 
hanged the character of the streets. 
__ ‘The mayor and the town councilors 
‘were diffident and the curé who had 
been there thirty years and who 
knew everybody by his first name, 
was the real “boss” of the town. 


‘in quantity, Aisha te oo oe pane by a Cen 
city of at least one hundred thousand inhabitants. We put his _ 
We 
- widened out a few places in the main roads which were too. 
ot narrow, cut off several bad corners, made a little playground 
jn connection with the one school, provided sites for the little — 


purpose they chose the completely wiped out little to 
Pinon in the Aisne at the beginning of the Chemin des - 


for the postoffice, and cut through a new road to the rail- 
road station, with a resulting satisfactory plan costing but a 


carrying these plans into effect is being raised in France 
was the mayor of Montfaucon, where our army made such a 


! a striking figure that cold, raw fall day when, bareheaded, he - | 
the Americans were doing-for them. ‘The country peopl 


us how the government had decided to buy it all and preserve 
“it as a memorial and when we asked him where the former in- 


hill to a plateau where there were several barracks and showed © 


out by the local plans, and the Renaissance des Cités 
The most fascinating town of them all is the little hilltop 


MISS SKINNER. AND THE CURE AT HATTON-CHATEL  — 


Probably the most. interesting denver todey to 7a 
‘proving reconstruction: is the creation of a demonstra i 
“Model Village” by the Renaissance des Cités. 


All of the proprietors have agreed to move to a new site 
‘the Renaissance des Cités wants to try out many pr. 
improvements in sanitation, street layout, housing, recreé 
architecture and landscape architecture. The extra | 


among American friends, many of whom believe th 
movement may well have more efféct on the futur 
almost anything taking place in France today. 
We found almost everywhere throughout the dev 
region that the townspeople were very appreciative of 


were neither pauperized nor spoiled by the help given 
In fact, they have enough pride not to accept anything th 
they can provide for themselves. They are genuinely an 
tearfully appreciative. 

In working on these plans throughout the devasta nd 
ions, we tried to gather together all of the good ideas b 


lished them in a small city planning handbook which w: 
erally distributed. It seemed most desirable to ca a 


were—in other words, to 
a program, ves aaa: 


it should be this broken capit 
the war zone itself, which 
leadership to the world, i 
- tribute to the recuperative 
and  indominable spirit ike 
Frénch. 

‘To have had an opportt 
work with these men—whe 
the Renaissance des Cités 0 

_ government commissions or 
_ city councils or with the loc 


chic I cpanel) more ane 
time goes on. They were 
hospitable and cordial, but a 


che ne frame of mind they 
in attacking their problems 
everything for the future 
and that she was bound to se 
her ruins, nobler and better _ 
_ she had been before. 


an ve 


were. using and Porcoas “Likewise the 
lawyers and the doctors and the engineers have their 
ional bodies with their standards and codes of ethics. 
epresent images of something definite in the public 
So the growing group consciousness of social workers 
t be given content and solidarity. It is recognition of 
‘need that lies back of the transformation of the Social 
rkers. Exchange into a national professional body. The 
, long under way, is swiftly taking shape with the ap- 
mt of a director and the organization of an aggressive 
which is the natural ‘outgrowth of the solid place- 
rk which will continue. as in the past in the capable 


Edith Shatto ‘King. 


ham. R. Taylor, whose. appointment. as director of the 
ge has just been announced, brings a variety of ex- 
e which is itself illustrative of this new vocation in the 
While it cannot be said that he was born to social 
is one of the few who have been bred to ‘it—brought 
childhood to his majority in a settlement household 
idst of the great immigrant neighborhood surrounding 

zo Commons. Mr. Taylor graduated from Harvard 
903 and has always kept a lively interest in undergraduate 
‘and in the spread of social and liberal ideals on the camp- 
RAs: a resident of Chicago Commons from 1904 to 1912 


ine 


aaee of the nae Maes wii Association from 


York os Legislature in 1904. He managed the 
ons the two puseecding years before its. Teena a 


phen ae went to Russia to engage in work ‘of beher 
r the American Embassy among the large number of na- 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary interned or resi- 
Russia. He was located at Orenburg in charge of the 
of these relief districts. With the entrance of the 
States into. the war, Mr. Taylor was assigned for 
under the Bureau of Public Information and was in 
of its Petrograd. office until the withdrawal of all 
s from Russia. He later was in charge of the work 
adivostok and Harbin. © As a member of the staff of 
URVEY Mr. Taylor was responsible. for the Civics De- 
nt, and his. study of the special problems of industrial 


‘olume Satellite Cities. Subsequent to the war Mr. 
yr became the director of the Chicago Commission on 
Baron which Brew out nee: the Tace riots and which 


a for an Dene front i in. social work is 
ies for public service thrown open by. the 
ther hand | mushroom ‘social organizations, 


embers of the ae Mabe a eanalere lack of agree- 
as to standards and terminology—all these factors and 
Place social work i in a precarious position. 


1 ese and other points were discussed last week. at. a series 
r held by the Social Workers Exchange i in New 
hey were eka conferences, “serious in their 


ger, gh the New York Bar sai: 
5 soe be sau eee of sat New 


rou the Pullman experiment on was brought out in’ 


Ne ane 


the first of a series of questions: ‘Does any organized group 
anywhere determine who shall be social workers? 
determine standards? Does there exist any public opinion con- 
cerning. social work and social workers which is safe, which 


is constant, which is uplifting within our own Eroupe! Are). 
social orkem i in any organized way now ready and competent 


to influence public opinion as to what shall be the standards 


of so-called social service, as set up in governmental agencies ‘ah 
Shall social workers have a voice in civil service examina- 


tions?” 


The better to help solve these questions Mr. Persons pro- 


“Are we lane engineers or just hired men?” he asked as 


Do they 


posed that the Exchange become the American Association 


of Social Workers. Membership, he said, should depend 
upon standards of service and of training, together with ac- 
ceptable credentials, such as nurses who are enrolled by the 
American Red Cross must present of their qualifications. But 


whatever the qualifications for membership in the new as- 


sociation may be, he urged that they ‘should be more than a 
payment of dues aud instead should rest upon character, train- 
ing, experience, and above all, ideals. Miss Perkins did not 
quibble over the professional status of social work, but argued 
for its democratic organization. She felt that there had been 
considerable handing down from the top and not enough op- 
portunity given the rank and file for expression. 


Several lines of work to be broached by the projected or- _ 


ganization were indicated by a series of group conferences 


‘which included case work, under the chairmanship of Porter 


R. Lee, director of the New York School of Social Work; 
group work, under Joseph K. Hart, associate editor of the 
SURVEY; civic betterment, under Raymond V. Ingersoll; and 
industry, under Frances Perkins. 


processes that they use. The settlement workers, boys’ club 
leaders and others who met on group work made some pro- 
gress in defining this field. “The discussion in civic betterment 
centered around training. There was general agreement that 
in the public health, civic reform, municipal research, legisla- 
tive reform and allied activities a common background i in the 


social ‘sciences is essential, and that much more definite train- 
ing is necessary to equip people for these fields. ‘The industrial 
group consisted of personnel administrators, employment man- 


agers, industrial investigators and others. Similar conferences 
will be held under the auspices of the exchange throughout ie 
country. 

These conferences are, however, but one indication of how 
within a short span his placement bureau is reaching. out to 
meet pressing needs. The central council, for instance, is 
composed of sixty professional social workers; representing 
forty-one fields and eighteen cities. In audidion! to placement, 


there are active committees upon vocational information, re- 
cruiting, professional requirements, publicity, education and 


finance. At the present time one of the most urgent demands 
is to recruit capable personnel. 


a field cultivated by business firms. Social organizations 


themselves have also gone to the colleges in a haphazard ee 


fashion until the college student has become confused as to 
what is social work and what is not. 
recruiting committee to act 
ganizations which are already approaching the students in 


The case work group dis- . 
cussed. the common basis of experience of case workers and the _ 


The colleges have long” been» 


the colleges” and to present a united call to student bodies and 


faculties. . 
portunities they present, and another committee is making a 


which | one field bears to another. 
art . . Paut Lyman Beene 


A vocational committee has attempted to define 
more precisely the various fields of social work and the op- | 


‘study of professional requirements and of the relate 


It is the purpose of: the 
“in a service capacity to the or- yuan 


man 

6 Mane: 1920, prices’ in the United States reached 

their peak and the downward movement began. To 

careful observers of price movements it was clear by 

Heme the close of 1920 that the extent of price recession 

was not the same in all industries and for all commodities. 

In fact, in two conspicuous instances, housing and fuel, prices 

were even rising while the prices of most commodities were 
falling. 

At the same time, however, the violent reductions in the 
wholesale prices of raw tnaberials were not accompanied by 
nearly as great drops in the wholesale prices of fabricated 
goods and in retail prices. Although this lag of retail prices 
behind wholesale prices is a common phenomenon in nearly 

_all periods of falling prices, the consuming public, disap- 
pointed that the cost of living was not falling more rapidly, 
attributed the inertia of retail prices and of some wholesale 
‘prices to the unwillingness of individuals to assume their 
share of the general burden of liquidation. It was probably 
in response to such popular dissatisfaction that President 
Harding wrote to the Federal Trade Commission on March 
“21, 1921, charging the commission with the collection of facts 
‘concerning the causes operating to retard reductions in prices 
to consumers and inviting the commission to suggest adequate 
_temedial measures. 


The report of the commission, in the form of a reply t6 
President Harding, appeared on April 17, 1921. The most 
‘Important finding of fact made by the commission was that 
the price of commodities to the consumer had not been re- 
duced as much as the decrease in the prices of raw materials 
‘warranted. Among the many factors responsible for this 
retardation in the fall of consumers’ prices, the report at- 
tributes most of the blame to the activities of the so-called 
“open-price associations.” ‘These associations, or loose in- 
dustrial combinations, exist according to the commission in 
large numbers in this country. While organized ostensibly 
for the purpose of furnishing their members with business 


tics of monopolistic combines by establishing uniform prices 
for their products and by maintaining these prices at an 
artificially high level. They attempt also to keep in business 
_ inefficient or unnecessary business units which, under normal 
competitive conditions; would have been eliminated. To the 


other factors making artifically high prices, first, the ex- 
cessive prices of basic commodities (coal) and, second, the 
price manipulation of foreign combinations which sell their 
_ products in the United States. Lo meet the conditions found 
aes the commission, the report proposes the following remedial. 
_ measures: 


2. The passage of a bill to permit the commission to obtain 
and publish information respecting the ownership, production, | 


directly affecting the necessities of life. 


Witty aciess be prosecution of open-price associations under the anti- 
iv, trust | laws. 


i 3. The encouragement of cooperative associations of agricul- — 
- tural producers and cooperative consumers’ organizations. iy 


4. The elimination of unnecessary reconsignment and bro- — 
‘kerage operations. 


5. The calling of an international conference for the pur- 


binations, 


GP The! protection of the farmer by Mitiehine him with 
an market information and by providing him with adequate stor- 
- age facilities, 


influence of these associations the commission adds among the 


distribution, cost, sales, and profits i in the basic industries more 


_ information, they in practice assume many of the characteris-_. 


pose of curbing the activities of international industrial com- 


i Public interest in 1 the report naturally turns on the ef 


tion; and, secondly, it emphasizes the value of full p 


price associations like many other forms of industri: 


y 14 
ness. ; By) 


“ness of the remedies which the commission suggests. FB 
practical and immediate purposes only those of the 
sion’s proposals which relate to the regulation of op 
associations seem to be of importance. Here the co 
is apparently moved by two considerations. It feels, 
first place, that it is essential to restore wi 

tions wherever combinations have acted to restrain com 


as a means of protecting the public against extortionate 
tices. 


Here as elsewhere in the formulation of et, voli 
diagnosis of the ill is simpler than the cure. In fact, 


dl) 


binations are organized for purposes other than the ma 
ance of artificial prices. The fixing of prices is a f 
that they assume, also, for more reasons than one 
have learned, for instance, that price instability and © 
forms of business instability are not an unmixed bless} 
and that it is on the whole wiser to conduct one’s by 
with full information of the many factors affecting 
in the industry than it is to conduct it in ignorance | 
factors. For this reason, and others like it, actual and p 
tial competitors nool ee information, at the outse t, 
for the purpose of ensuring business stability. Sooner or 
of course, the temptation to contro! prices becomes irresist 
and a onilition of the kind: which the commission des 
arises. : 


One way of dealing with the present situation is obi O! 
prosecute combinations that already exist and to enact hi 
tion forbidding the organization of new ones. This 
fact, the policy which all legislatures in this count 
pursued since 1890. After an experience of thirty ye 
measures of that character, there is at present among 
of the question grave doubt as to their wisdom and effect 


Another alternative would be to permit the oteiniea 
industrial combinations and to submit them to the | 
of some public regulatory commission, in much the s 
as the railroads are subject to the authority of the Inte 
Commerce Commission. This possible alternative the 
does not discuss. ane 

The plea: for full information concerning costs an 
deserves public support. To the degree to which i: 
conditions which are at present the source of wide-spre: 
lic irritation can become the subject of general and int 
discussion, the roots of the evils are likely to. be t 
quickly aad the more effectively eradicated. The 
hearings before the Railway Labor Board in Chi 
ample "evidence on Gnks fact. And there seems to be: 
reason for not providing public consideration of the 
of industries which on the surface seem to be differe 
the railroads. 


But it is only fair to point out that such publieit oa 
bring immediate and appreciable results. With rega 
example, to the policy of open-price associations of k 
business inefficient or unnecessary business units, the di 
tion of information concerning this practice would 
only a first and minor step in removing the evil. 
steps are more drastic and dive iies and canno 


New School for Social Research, 
New York City. i 


MAY DAY OF INDUSTRY 


ae month of May was welcomed by a north- 
st wind and a penetrating rain. Nature along the 
tth Atlantic Coast did not invite the happy, careless 
fith which mankind has long delighted to hail the re- 
f spring. Ihe meteorological horizon, however, was 
re filled with clouds than was the industrial-outlook. 
es and lock-outs, bitter struggles in many industries, 
irs. of revolutions which did not occur, however duly an- 
d by various agents of justice—as ae been the custom 
‘World War began to render so many hitherto im- 
“affairs possible—all these contributed their gloom to 
which historically is the occasion of gaiety for 
_ Following the event, however, Attorney-General 
ty declared his reversal of the Palmer policy, stating 
“spite of urgent requests to issue a public warning 
announced demonstrations he had refused to do. so. 
ve it is best not to agitate the agitator,” he said. “We 
ess watching and more working in this country.” 

the waterfront, conflict between owners and seamen kept 
‘The contracts which the seamen and the engineers 
the ship owners expired on April 30 and new agree- 
ere not written. Earlier in April the American 
hip Owners’ Association and certain other bodies of 
s had announced that the wages of seamen and of en- 
Eyould be reduced from 25 to 30 per cent at the ex- 
of the contracts then in force. Other concessions in- 
g the abolition of overtime were demanded of the men. 


rt demanded the preferential union shop and the en- 


a The men Otel me foe fates ie ‘pay ned al- 
nadequate and that further reductions would menace 
ly their standard of living. A conference was held last 
it Washington in the offices of the United States Ship- 
‘Board. Admiral Benson announced for the board: that 
s should be cut 15 per cent, that the preferential union 
ould be denied, but that the Seamen’s Act,~being a 
Congress, Ouene to be enforced. The ineenational 
s Union of America then appealed to President Hard- 
r relief. Washington dispatches stated that a commis- 
investigate the situation would be appointed by Sec- 
Hoover and Davis. ‘This was not. done in time to 
the strike or the lock-out which began on May 1. 
hanges in the monthly pay rates made by the American 
hip Owners’ Association in accordance with Admiral 
is: suggestion are in part as follows: 


OLD RATE NEW RATE 
ef engineers, lass A vessels $387.50 $330.00 
ird assistant engineers, Class F vessels 163.50 | 140.00 

100.00 85.00 
95.00 80.00 

* $5.00 . 72.50 

i ORIOO is 52250 
7 SA OLOO G2 8-30: 00 


ew pares ie able seamen or for ordinary seamen make 
the support of wives and. etuteren at any known level 


nt of certain sections of the Seamen’s Act which ap-. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY age Nag 


the prosecution of the war spent May Day in the federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., the United States Supreme 
Court having refused to interfere. Of the nine who did not 


surrender the bonds of eight have been forfeited. Federal 
authorities state that they expect to hear from the ninth, . 
William D. Haywood, who is reported to have sailed for 


Europe before the Supreme Court handed down its verdict. 
The American Civil Liberties Bureau believes that Haywood 
has jumped his bail. According to information in their pos- 


session, Haywood went to Russia to attend the international 
federation of trade unions. affiliated | 
He went under instructions 


conference of the new 
with the bird ‘International. 
of the Communist Party of which he is said lately to have 
become a member. “The Civil Liberties Union has issued a 
statement condemning Haywood for deserting his associates 
and pointing out the disastrous effects of his conduct on the 
defense of other industrial cases. 


The clothing struggle in New York city which began last ' 


December [see the Survey for April 9, p. 39] was enlivened 
on April 28 by Senator Moses. of New Hampshire who in- 
troduced a resolution in the United States Senate calling for 
an inquiry into the men’s clothing industry. Senator Moses 


charged the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America with i 


a deere to take possession of the nadustus He also accused 
them of radicalism. Meantime, however, the manufacturers 
and the union in Chicago have arranged a new contract reduc- 
ing wages 5 to 10 per cent and negotiations are still pending 
in Rochester without interruption of work. In New York 
the union claims to have made settlements with upward of 400 
shops employing over 35,000 operatives. Pressure for a com- 
plete settlement of the lock-out is great because of the ap- 
proach of the fall season. ‘The spring trade was largely lost 
in New York, orders which in the natural course of business 


‘would have come to the New York manufacturers having 


been sent to Chicago, Rochester and other markets. 


In a number of commercial printing establishments which 


haye agreements with the unions the forty-four-hour week 
was begun on May 1. In about one hundred cities where 
agreements were not reached with employing printers, the 
men have gone out on strikes. 


GEORGIA’S INDICTMENT 
A BOUT two months ago, Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey priy- 


ately met at an Atlanta hotel some one hundred and 
‘fifty of Georgia’s most prominent white citizens. He 
laid before them facts concerning the treatment of Negroes 


in the state and expressed his desire not to go out of office 
next June without having at least attempted to take some i 
action to remedy the deplorable state of things which has been 


made known to all the world through the publicity given 
the Williams peonage case. 


white citizens, members of the Atlanta Interracial Committee, 
and read to them a detailed account of 135 cases of peonage, 
cruelty, intimidation, disregard of law, lynching and expul- 
sion of peaceful citizens, cases that had come to his knowledge 
without solicitation and without any effort to collect evidence ; 
many of them had not been made public before. 
This statement, together with a general introduction and 
a set of specific proposals for legislative and other remedies, 
has since been reprinted and distributed throughout the state. 
The legislature which convenes next June, while hostile to 
(Continued on page 190) 
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The governor did an even more’ 
courageous thing last week when he summoned a group of — 


' 
\ 
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THE STATE AND SEXUAL MORALITY é 
-. Published by George Allen and Unwin, London. 
Price, 1s. 6d; by mail of the Survey, $.65. 
‘This is a report of a committee of twenty-one, representing vari-— 
‘ous ‘English organizations interested in sex problems. 


77 PRs” 


value to the layman in the subject of vice repression, but it repre- | 


—the group which criticizes the manner in which prostitution is 
being repressed in New York city. To illustrate: 
We are strongly opposed to any legislation specially aimed 
at the prostitutes as a class .. . no person should be arrested 
for mere solicitation, only for actually indecent or riotous be- — 
havior. 
Unfortunately the practice of convicting in tek cases on 
police evidence only has since been introduced in London, and 
in the country generally. 

_ We are of opinion... that it is not the function of the state 
to attempt to interfere in the case of adult persons with their 
sexual relations, which should be a matter of individual con- 
science, and with which the community is not concerned, un- 
less their conduct involves some act of public indecency. 


As a substitute for existing measures of which the committee 


tion of, and a determination to grapple with, the root causes of 
these evils. These causes are manifold—economic, social, political 
and moral:” 

Ignorance, self-indulgence and an absence of high ideals are 
the most serious causes of sexual promiscuity and the most 
difficult to combat. They can only be met by the spread of 
knowledge and of a high moral standard throughout the com- 
gaunity. In the words of the Royal Commission, “more care- 
ful instruction should be provided in regard to moral conduct, 
‘as bearing upon sexual relations, throughout all types and 
grades of education;” that instruction should include the teach- | 
ing of a single standard of morals for both sexes, and in- 
aistence on the fact that continence for either sex is compatible 
swith health and well-being. Moreover we strongly support 
-the further recommendation of the Commission, that “such in- 
struction should be based on moral principles and spiritual: 
consideration, and should not be based only on the physical 
consequences of immoral conduct. It is better to appeal to 
a sense of honor than to fear. Even if medical science were 
to succeed in stamping out venereal disease, uncontrolled 
sexual indulgence would still be a denial of manliness and 
womanliness, a blot on the scutcheon of motherhood and father- 

_ hood. 


To those familiar with existing American laws, the citation of 
the English laws is of interest. It appears that the Disorderly 
“Houses Act dates from 1751, while the New York city law of 
1882 (Consolidated Laws, Section 1458) against street solicitation 
-follows the London Metropolitan Police Act of 1839 almost word 
for word. It would seem as though English public opinion, as 
_.expressed by this report, is far behind American opinion as to 
the duty of the state to protect its weaker citizens from themselves. 
ff It is not improbable that the English attitude is in part due to the 
_ fact that the action of the English courts in these cases is very 
--much more punitive and less reformative than in America. London 


_ tolerated here with the advanced public opinion in the last decade, 
during which reformative and educational efforts have advanced 
with law raat oti with a resultant material reduction of vice. 
4 FREDERICK H, WHITIN. 


Me SOCIOLOGY. ITS DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATIONS 


By James Quayle Dealey. D. Appleton and Co. 547 pp. 
- Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 
Professor Dealey has written a new sociology. In this book 


he states his purpose to be the socializing of public opinion by 


Grade individualism on the one hand and radical programs on 


lege student and the ‘general reader; but the arrangement 


In addition — 
to the personal knowledge of the members of the committee the report 
“contains the evidence of some nineteen witnesses who appeared be- 
fore them. However, not only is this report too technical to be of — 


sents very largely only the opinion of a particular group in England — 
« social institutions—economic, domestic, political, religious, | 


and cultural. 


does not approve, it would “prevent prostitution and sexual promis- 
cuity by personal and concerted measures based on an apprecia-— 


. They tell also of its oiling, its many tenders, and particul 
‘its dynamo, Alice Paul. 
- journalese, but her book has the unfortunate effect of ma 


_ vice conditions, as reported, are not unlike those which existed in 
New York ten years ago and which it is believed would not be 


presenting the, balanced conclusions of sociology, as opposed to 


the other. The volume! is sinordinely designed for both 


graphs and the appended bibliography clearly suggest a 
The work is composed of three parts, the first of whi 
the development of social theory and shows its relation 
sciences. In this division Professor Dealey has brought - 
much valuable material on the history of his subject. It m2 
questioned, however, whether a beginner ‘gains the cleares 
of the field through discussing divergent opinions of early t 
The second part treats of the origin, structure and functi or 


The author adopts the dynamic point of vie 
shows how similar, natural conditions and like mentality | 
essential unity in human achievement. Herein may be trac 
influence of the writer’s former colleague, Lester Ward, | 
work is ‘sympathetically referred to throughout. 

The final section introduces a discussion of the nature sal 
of progress. The author treats various types of social mal; 
ment and sums up his presentation by indicating six factor 
development—physical environment, food supply, racial vig 
larged mentality, flexible institutions and spiritual life. He 
education and religion as means for promoting ‘social a 
and concludes with an appeal for ‘ideals as directive | i 
process, 

The reader is struck by the frequency with which, the 3 
“should” and “ought? appear in the last section. One d 
find statistical data nor descriptions of specific ‘methods to 
ignorance, exploitation, poverty, vice and crime. The | au 
evidently less interested in estimating the efficiency of pr 
of reform than in showing their general relation to the - 
process of social advance. This perhaps signalizes both the 


Bi 


its lack of concrete detail. 
University of Washington. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
By Inez Haynes Irwin. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brage & 
486 pp. Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.70. 
Mrs. Irwin’s book is much the same in content as Mi 
Steven’s Jailed for Freedom which preceded it by half a ye bol 
duplicates that book necessarily in some. of its anecdote, ” 
books narrate the suffrage events of the six political swift years 
1913 to 1919, and within them the construction of a good ma 


Mrs. Irwin writes intimately, in 


reader wonder if slush-slinging is not always to form even a. 
part of political campaigning than mud-slinging; for the b 
wet with sentiment. Listen to a small part of a dese 

Paul: Wg 


Her face has a ea of powerful irregularity. Its prevai 
expression is of a brooding stillness; yet when she smiles, ¢ 
ples appear. Her eyes are big and quiet; dark—like moss : 
When she is silent they are almost opaque. When she tal 
light up—rather they glow—in a notable degree of lumi 
Her voice is low; musical; it uh with a_kind ra 
rogative plaintiveness. 

Either Mrs. Irwin has adopted this manner of writing a 
attractive to her probable audience, and has superimpose 
innocent, frail women such a character as they, in light a 
denial-of-frailties program, would rise up to denounce, or!s 
honestly pictured the force that animated many wome 
martyr-like acts with great enjoyment. This excepts, of 
the horrible and outrageous Occoquan experience, and evel 
did not vouchsafe to the party at large a social iene 
into the leprous spots of the society they wish to cure, th 
maladministration of some of its institutions. Those few to 
it meant more are, by very reason of their social educati 
necessity diverging from the party, having found good pela 
mean more and more good sociology. _. 

It is indeed upees this very facet of the Wome Ps 


“who 3 are sill too omer in the lave of Pee to bive 
_ Marion c. eves 


Arthur Quiller-Couch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00 ; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 


gh he is chiefly known in this country as a brilliant editor 
ssic texts, growing numbers. on both sides of the Atlantic look 
ry publication of a new book by Professor Quiller-Couch as 
7 of unmixed delight. His lectures on the art of writing, 
in 1915, are now followed by what seems a verbatim re- 
is lectures on the art of reading, full of characteristic 
d humorous passages and appealing to an even wider 
ince, under the guise of discussing the teaching of literary 
ciation, the author here fires broad-sides of devastating 
sm against modern methods ' of” education in general. The 
of his argument and wit aim. more in particular against the 
n of literature as a narrowly confined object of study, 
‘rom the realities of life. “It has become important,” he 
nd in a far higher degree than it ever was before the war, 
countrymen grow up with a sense of what I may call 
1 of Europe. And nowhere but in literature (which is 
rable speech’)—-or at any rate, nowhere so well as in literature 
they find this sense.” The chapters on children’s reading 
deep understanding of the needs of child nature; but 
ook is marked by an unusually sympathetic comprehension 
larger educational needs of the young men and women who 
‘universities prepare themselves for a life of intellectual and 


250 PP- 


adership. 8. L. 
FRONTIER OF CONTROL ne 
arter L. Goodrich. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. ‘277 PP- 


ice, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


here is a theory current that an employer should: exercise 
ete executive control’ over industry. There are other theories 
‘nt that the organized workers should sooner or later, and 
less completely, take over ‘the contro] of industry.’ »- "This 
is the result of a study the purpose of which was to discover 
actual state of control the workers of Great Britain exercise 
y in the. discipline and management of industry. 

oo student of labor, to the social theorist, yes, even to the 


business it has become: increasingly important to know the 
indicative of the process—by which we are experiencing 
i cant. ‘transitions in our society, This survey of Mr. Good- 
8 is of particular. value in that it gives a remarkably clear 
lary ‘of the situation. An analysis of the demand for control 
te ssed by the various forces” at work within the labor move- 
large i is followed by a series of sections treating the specific 
jons with which these movements have been concerned and 
xtent to which the workers have acquired contrel. This anal- 
of the degree to which control has been accomplished in the 
ent trades and the extent to which it is dependent on a grow- 
sonsciousness among the workers has been made with a thor- 
ss and fairmindedness which cannot be unappreciated by 
whom anes) a book comes to fulfill a very necessary func- 

is it comment on di importance of such 


r" to a a book of this sort seems unnecessary. 
‘ WC R, PEABODY. 


293 pp. cond 


second series ne tices duivercd in the Department of In- 
| Administration | of the Manchester (England) College of 
r ology. is as important and stimulating as the first. Percy 
tn, in a review of the problem of unemployment, gives a history 
eo legislative methods for its relief and develops a program 

imilar to that advocated by American experts. His definition 
loyment is the same; and he lays the same stress on the 


‘perma ent pain for ig “a acangeny The only 


i 


patel is Bas | a government reguledeating department, aoe 


ing in close touch with the labor exchanges and the statistical de- 


the labor ministry, to administer grants in aid to local 


authorities in such a way as to encourage the dovetailing of the 


employment provided by them with that of private industry. He 
also suggests that many of the national workshops that have sprung 
up during the war should be continued with the same end in view. 


J. R. Clynes, in a thoughtful paper on organized labor in relation 
to industrial development, mainly deals with the present difference 


in the attitude of labor to the larger industrial problems from that. | 


before the war. The main economic question to them no longer is 


one of a subsistence wage but of greater leisure and more tolerable 


conditions of life and service. He deplores the prevalence of a > 
mistaken attitude toward production, due to the fear of unemploy- | 
ment, which can only be righted, he says; by more education on the — 
part of labor leaders. R. H. Tawney touches the same subject in © 
an address in which he outlines a general survey of plans for demo- 
cratizing industry; the advocacy of more democracy without a defi- 
nite plan for its embodiment, he thinks, has at this stage become 2 
mere gesture or waste motion. 


Another important paper is that by F. W. Goldstone on Labor and 
Continued Education in which, incidentally, he gives evidence of 
an enormous unsatisfied demand of labor for higher education, and 
in which he gives the reasons for past failures and successes. He 
is opposed—though recognizing exceptions—to the works school for 
young employes and to the use of day school buildings and equip- 
ment for continuation schools, and advocates a new start in the 
planhing of buildings and curricula and in the training of teachers 
qualified for this specific task. 


Among other contributors to this volume are J. H. Whitley, on 
works committees and industrial councils; G. D. H. Cole; Sir Mal- 
colm Delevingne, and Sir D. Drummond Fraser, B.L. 


' REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY 


By Frederick C. Howe. B. W. Huebsch. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


In most of his previous books Mr. Howe has elaborated pro- 
grams of democratic social and economic development. He has 
demonstrated that cooperation is' the hope of consumer and pro- 
ducer alike; has shown how a way may be found out of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency: in municipal government by following simple 
principles relatively easy of achievement; has suggested—and more 
than suggested—means of eradicating land monopoly, given detailed 
prescriptions for lowering the cost of living; all this on the basis 
of facts and figures marshalled with skill and patience. In the 
present book even more fundamental issues are raised, ills diagnosed 
that eat into the very heart of human liberty and well-being. In 
a sense, it is a synthesis of findings from his previous studies; but — 
through that synthesis he is able to explore afresh the causes of 
the sickness that has befallen the world. sh 


238 pp. Price, $2.00; 


Imperialism, monopoly, abuse of economic and political: power, ral 


sabotage of capital, special privilege, suppression of freedom—these 
are terms which in the vocabulary of the professional agitator are 
little more than stencils moved about and rearranged in varying 
patterns. In Mr. Howe’s trenchant indictment they become charged 
with meaning; for each accusation is accompanied by telling cita- 
tions of facts which any reader can check up. If he reveals noth- 
ing that is not, or ought not to be, common knowledge, yet he has 
the gift of making the reader visualize the processes of exploita- 
tion, the methods by which politics and the machinery of economic 
distribution are being controlled, the threatening effects of the — 
concentration of wealth upon the cultural life of the people. 


Yet, the concrete data contributed in this book are little more 
than illustrations—drawn from Europe as well as the United 
States; he is intent here upon an exposition of principles that 
have proved themselves law everywhere and at all times. And 
the way out of the present impasse is contained in six simple propo-_ 
sitions, each demanding an act of economic liberation. It is in 
this program, as well as in his method of approach, that Mr. Howe 
shows himself a radical rather than a communist, a realist rather 
than a dreamer. If some of his pictures are, perhaps, painted in 


too sombre a hue, if some of his proposals require, perhaps, slower 


mental readjustments than he would allow for, they cannot be set 
aside as the ravings of a theorist; for, in a dozen previous books 
and in long periods of responsible administrative work, Mr. Howe 
has proved himself a reformer who thinks constructively. B.-L, 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME . ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. _ 


f 


|| Essential to Health ane 


 clatlshieg 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


ers skcn Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


- REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. © New York 


i Drawing Inks 
oe, Eternal vee Ink 
{ bf Engrossing Ink 
a: 9 Taurine Mucilage 
i HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 
Df leaned Drawing Board Paste 
ao i Liquid Paste 
i i Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
_ | and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corro- 
siveand ill-smelling inksand adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


P AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, Lendon 
271 Ninth Street Brooktfyn, N. Y. 


How To Meet Hard Times 


oie Reprinted from a 16-page Sup- 


| plement to The Survey of Feb- 
‘| Tuary 5, 1921. A practical work- 
ing program on how to meet and 


| how to prevent abnormal unem- 


i ‘Ployment. 
ia 25 cents a copy postpaid 
20 cents in lots of 100 
sent to one address 
THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


' Dry Goods 


Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanline aim ‘ 
the Mattress. 


No good ‘housekeeper considee her bed vil 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repo 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which | 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made fron 
pure white wadding incased in bleached whit 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy 


as new. 5 
Insist on seeing o 


trade mark and nam 
—Excelsior Quilt ec 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. — 


They protect your Mat- 
tress from) all impurities — 
_and lengthen its life. 


A single trial wall con- 
vince, 


*¢None genuins without 
rade Mark’’ 


‘Hardware, Tools and Supplies ; 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST. 
501 Fifth Avenue = New 7 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


OMPETITION AND COOPERATION 

e exponents of extreme laissez-faire claim that ‘the 
sound basis of business and industry is the “law of sup- 
ad demand.” ‘They contend that all governmental or 
//regulation is wrong, being obstructive without being 
juctive. _ They insist that if we would give up all efforts 
‘zulation, competition would once again become the life 

lade and all would be well. 


‘Old-time Competition. 

'|Was “free competition” ever actually practiced in the world’s 
f ry and business? Is such a thing possible? In the old days 
sit d transportation and provincial areas of information ? In 
4 days of world-wide transportation and information? Why 
| ‘such a doctrine ever have arisen? When did it appear? 
| did it accomplish? Why does it still persist? Has it any 
ta in’ the business world, today? Was there freer competition 
impler conditions, e.g., in New England in the early Nine- 


4 


} egulatory law under the more complex conditions of today 
‘the place previously filled by yresniced a Aditi 


Bicknawledmed Croneration: 


yperation is artificial, undependable, unreal? Is it true that 
ition always works to keep prices down and to facilitate trade? 
|| it truer that competition tends to destroy itself and to make 
form of unacknowledged cooperation necessary? In a coun- 
wn a four grocery stores seemed to be able to supply the people 
Wheie needs along these lines. A fifth store moved in. Did 
ded competition tend to reduce prices? If the four grocers 
ally there were just able to make a comfortable living, how 
| a fifth succeed? Must one of the five be driven out? What 
| five grocers get together and make an agreement to main- 
| ae Or even to raise prices enough so that the fifth grocer 
e also? Has such a plan ever been proposed anywhere? 
ever succeeded ? On small scale, or on large? Does such 
elopment illustrate the old doctrine of competition? The 
law of supply and demand? Is there any such law? Is 
less today built on real competition ? Or on an underground, 
nowledged form of cooperation—that is, “monopoly in re- 
it of trade?” Is this a natural recourse of the grocers to pro- 
1emselyes? But why should the community support five gro- 
when four would serve it? Why four when three? What 


ted by the law of supply aye demand? 
‘A Bit of Psychology. 


} Is it true that human nature is primitively competitive? That 
never in a state of mature cooperate? Is it true that human 
never changes? Are we committed to a doctrine of compe- 
that is unworkable, while we actually work under a system 
voperation hae we are not brave enough to acknowledge? 


rences: 

Adam Smith: as Into the Nature and Causes of the 

ealth of Nations. Part I. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.00; 

stpaid, $1.10. 

ince. Kropotkin: Mutual “Aid. Alfred. A. Knopf. Price, 

1753 postpaid, $1.85. 

Frederick C. Howe: Pecumark A Conoechuwe Commonwealth. 

ircourt, Brace & Howe. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. | 

corge Nasmyth: Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory. 
. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

Report of the Federal Trade Cpe April 17. The Sur- 

, this i ings; Pe 182, : 


"mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Book 


| Century than in the Twentieth Century? To what extent 


¢ it true that “competition is the natural state of man” and _ 


public do if it wakes up to the fact that it is no longer © 


Leaders 


ICE BREAKERS 


by Edna Geister 


No library is complete without this fun- 
making, play-planning little volume which 
holds the key to the success of every con- 
ceivable kind of a party! A splendid vol- 


between ages. 


ume for grown-ups, children, and the in- 


Price $1.35 


NATIONAL COSTUMES OF 
THE SLAVIC PEOPLES 


Compiled by Margaret Swain Pratt 


_ This book gives accurate studies of Slavic 
life and costumes in all their wealth of de- 
tail. Text describing the materials of the 


costumes accompanies the drawings. 


Keyed 


references to the chart of true Slavic colors 
make the book as serviceable.as a far more 


oy book of colored plates. 


For any who are interested in predicne 
ays and pageants this book will be indis- 
pensable, as it is the only one of its kind. 


Price $3.00 


Pamphlets 


Community Service 
Programs and 
Activities 

prepared by the Bu- 


reau for Work with 


Younger Girls of 
the Ys Ww. CA, 


Price 20 cents 


Special Parties and 


Stunts 


by Era Betzner 
Price 20 cents 


Bookshops 
Everywhere or 


Handbook for | 
Leaders of Younger 
Girls 


by Eleanor Gertrude 
Gogin 


Price 30 cents 


A Second List of 
Plays and Pageants 


compiled by the Bu- 

reau of Pageantry 

and The Drama 
Price 35 cents 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE Nurses, Dietitians for Hos- 

pital and Social Service positions, Industrial 
Nurses and Physicians; Secretaries, Matrons, 
Community, Recreation, Public Health Work- 
ers. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


‘WANTED: An ‘up-to-date wide awake 
man to take up Boys’ work in Dayton, Ohio, 
at the Barney Community Center. Large 

. field to carry on interesting work. Write 
Barney Community Center, Valley and 
Chapel Sts., or Mrs. G. Harriss Gorman, 

- Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED: Matron for Jewish Infant 
Orphan Home, containing small number of 
children. Applicant must understand insti- 
tutional work—practical or graduate nurse 
. State experience, reference and 
salary. Address communications to Max 
La wad 321 Euclid ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NURSE wanted for child caring agency. 
Must have -executive ability. 3835 SURVEY. 


‘SUPERINTENDENT for a custodial home 
for delinquent girls committed through the 
‘Children’s Court. Must have institutional 
experience. For further information write 
to Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Hotel Chatham, 48 

- Street and Vanderbilt Ave., New York city. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


_ JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
' ing age, education, training, experience and) 
_ salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


. NURSE: Practical, state experience and 
everything about yourself you think neces- 

i sary—what salary expected, etc. Apply Dr. 

J. Ludwig Stern, Superintendent, Hebrew 
Orphans Home, 12th and ores Lane, Phila- 
--delphia, Penna. 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR: State experience 
and everything about yourself you think nec- 
_ essary—what salary expected, etc. Apply 
- Dr. J. Ludwig Stern, Superintendent, He- 

brew Orphans Home, 12th St. and Green 
Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


worker 
Building, 


i _ WANTED: Experienced case 
_ June 1. Address 512 Cutler 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED: Man recreation worker for 
children’s home June 15 to September 15. 
_ Salary $75 per month and maintenance. Ap- 
_ ply 610 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25) cents per a linea bY 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per ‘word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $x.50. Discounts on four or more 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 


.NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 
The Jersey City Hospital Training School 
offers exceptional Yona to young 


women, 


Course in Public Health, Industrial, Child 
Hygiene, Pre-Natal Obstetrics, ae 
and General Nursing. 

Compensation while training: 

First one and one-half years, $20 per month. 
Second one and one-half years, $30 per month. 


After three (3) months’ probation, books. 


and uniforms are furnished without cost. 

Apply to Miss, Ella M,. Brede, R. N., 
Superintendent of Training School, Jersey 
City Hospital, Baldwin Ave. and Mont- 
gomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ae 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities— 
all over the conutry. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE with broad experience in 
institutional care of children, child plac- 
ing and family case work, now head of 


Federation of Jewish Charities in large 
eastern city, will. consider change . for 
larger. opportunities for service. 3822 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, ‘several years’ secre- 


tarial experience with Physicians and Wel- 


fare Organizations, three years’ experience 
in active field service with Maryland Organ- 
and U. S&S. Government, desires 


izations 
position with social service 
South or Texas Preaired: References, 
SURVEY. 


RSG ER GAP SCANT WL WIRED 1 UIP aE ORNS ETE 
A YOUNG WOMAN who is very fond 
of the out-of-doors and children, would like 
a position as camp councilor. 
experience. 3826 SURVEY. 


corporation. 


WORKERS WANTED 


During the year 1920 the SuRvEY car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained. 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
the coming year our classified service is 
at your disposal _ weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. — 


The following are among the “wants” 

advertised during} the past year: 

Public health nurses, Welfare workers, 

Teachers, Personnel managers, 

Institutional workers, KY upervisors, 

Case workers, ‘Organizers or executwes, 

Social investigators, Campaign managers, 
Community and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
- Classified Ady. Dept. 


1 


MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORE 


SURVEY. 


| GRADUATE Nurses, 


3825 


Institutional 


man of high Hr and Bree chy 
25 years of age, desires to connect’ 

with a progressive Jewish orphanage, | 
as head of boys’ department or as Ass 
Superintendent. Splendid recommend 
furnished. Kindly include  statemej 
salary in reply. 3844 SuRVEY. 


it 
et 


JEWISH Settlement House Ww 
Young man of character and integrity, | 
sessing pleasing personality and_ spl 
qualifications, including liberal edue 
and valuable experience, seeks position) 
Assistant Headworker of a Jewish © 
ment House. Reliable recommendatior 18 
nished. 3845 SuRVEY. 


‘REGISTERED NURSE, ten years’ 
ence in Public Health, all branche 
.pensary Management, ‘Hospital ‘Social 
vice. Available September rst. 3843 7 

PPS a 


SECRETARY: Executive or Private, 
organization or individual. New Y¥ 
Brooklyn. Organizer, investigation, e 
ment. Social or educational line: 


Dietitiansd 
Service, Industrial Nurses and Phy 
Secretaries, Matrons, Community, 
tion, Public Health Workers. Fu 
anywhere in United States, Aznoe’ 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. | 
Ave., Chicago. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with broad 
varied experience with social organizz 
schools and clubs, with special adapi 
for interviewing, or extemporaneoi 
ing, wishes position with organiz 
school, where tact, sympathy, and a 
tioned qualifications will be app 
3830 SURVEY. 


MAN with long experience in child 
fare work, 18 years in one position, d 
position as executive in child he 
agency. College graduate, first class rei|) 
ence. Correspondence solicited. 383 


MATURE WOMAN, college gr 
wishes care of motherless children in’ 
own home. Especially interested in” 
nutrition case. Rural New England 
ferred, 3846 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, desires position of § 
tary or superintendent in boys’ h 
church work or Young Men’s Chris 
sociation. Twelve years’ cEperiCny 
Survey. 


BIND» 


The Survey ma 
for permanent rea¢ 
erence in a. specials 
leaf binder, mac 
_ board sides. It 
ed with stout 
_ THE SURVEY 
in gold letters t mt 


YOUR 
ISSUES se ae 


(— el Cel ved nite does 
, tilate issues, wh 

easily be removed and ‘reinserted. / 
end of each six months an index will 
to you and the volume will then 
for a permanent place in your lib: 
Price $2.00 and post: 


Absolutely Pure 
GEORGE PORTER | 


ind eed Alstead, New Hampshire 


cafeteria m’g ty ete. 


CEPTIONALLY fine ay for 
type of correspondence. ‘150. sheets 
grade note paper and too envelopes 


‘Write for samples. 


ye., Troy, N. ig 
well done, with good mate- 
tok Binding rials, and gold lettering. 
Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 
: periodicals, $1.65 
| EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY 
ast 16th St. — 


4 


Mate 


es. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOoR’s | 
cH Bureau, 500 eae Avenue, New York | 


NTED—Invalid attorney desires oo 


and industrial* almanac on Southern 
rnia. 50-50 basis. 3829 SURVEY. 


FOR RENT 


room duplex apartment in house; 
rooms, | fireplaces, all conveniences; 
ordinary yard; south of Washington 
convenient to L, subway, bus. $150 


jirtment. Phone, Spring 1orr. 


MSS. WANTED 
ORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, 


: do for. publication, — Submit Mss. or 
: Batereny. obching 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


a8 "FOR SALE 


BEARING. HAND ‘TRUNK in Aa 


§ RENT—June to ‘Oeiober,” or Peter 


can earn a handsome income through amacoiekend i 


“with your name and address for | 
‘Lewis, 25> ‘Hud-— ‘ 


dain York City ‘ 


. 


‘All sports. 


Give your Boy a chance 


Camp | 


ty 


| Oy eieta-Hcook 


A choice Summer Camp fer Boys ona Lake 
in the Maine Woods near Belfast, Maine 


- Exceptional Care and Personal 
_ Supervision Given Every Boy 
For Booklet address 


HL PERCY HERMANSEN 
Tower Hill School Wilmington, Del. 


: _ CAMP QUITO ON-THE-LAKES 


“Casco, Me., Near Portland. 


‘Limited to .20 boys.) Real wood-craft instruction, Ex- 
cellent food, Ixperienced, college trained councilors. 
Perfect sand-beach.| Best ‘camp for $200. 
‘(Home and camp life.) Write M. B. Gay. Laconia, N. H. 


SUMMER HOMES---Sale or Let 


FOR SALE 


hea | Anatase Summer Residence. 


r ARCH: We. Radia in) preparing spe-_ 
*cial articles, Papers, speech- 


IN BECKET 
The Berkshire Hills 


with garage for two cars, vegetable garden, 


apple orchard, flower garden, unexcelled ar- 


 tesian well water. House, Swiss chalet archi- 


month. Also, 2 room non-housekeeping - ~ 


4 


7 rooms, fireplace, 


ete.» are 


 teetur 
I help to publish small tourist guide- — ecture, 


-1a@ Ingraham Terrace, 


11 rooms, 3 bathrooms, screened 
dining-porch and sleeping-porches. Only a 
few minutes from village stores and railway 


‘etation. State road all the way from Pitts- 


field, Lenox ,and Springfield. Altitude 1,400 
fect. Beautiful view of surrounding hills. 
For information address E. O. SUTTON, 
per nerelay Mass. 


Ae indacksKeeur Valley, N.Y: 


For Rent: Cottages, fully equipped, very 


modern, baths, toilets, etc. Season $300 to 
$1,908. 


W. H.. Otis. 


For Sale. | “‘Cloverlea.” 
bath, ‘sleeping-porch, town 
garden, 1 acre. Also smaller bungalow, 
Loe village, pleasant colony, 

"Rossy church. FE. Carwart, care Frank 
Suter, Rosslyn, Va. } 


Dorset, Vt. 


REAL =< FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


rey large and exceptionally well built , 


~ Apply, Tee SURVEY, 112 East 19 
York. 


HOUSE OF 16 ROOMS 


in_ good condition, on corner plot, 86x200, in 


BAY RIDGE 
a suburb of GREATER NEW YORK. 
Slate roof, wide porches, open fire places, 
‘trees, garden. Suitable for small institution, 
sanitarium, school, 3831 SURVEY. 


FOR. SALE—°!4 ridesn River Estate. 


_ stone house, 
ments. For further 
Captain WM. F. 


110 acres, Dutch Colonial 
12. rooms, “modern improve- 
particulars address 

HBAVBY, West Point, N.Y. 


Cororgp Women AS INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN Pat, 


RePortT ON THE Waces of Women’ Emrioyie IN- i) 


Whe Arhitratar: offers “The Jolly New World” — . 


Hareian-Born supplies information needed by 


Wuspttal Social Service; rien ty] $3.00 a year: 


Ghe Prison Journal, devoted to a fair discus ; 


"CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Tastings fifty cents a line, 


four weekly “inser- 
Rons; copy unchanged 


throughout the month, 


Art Tuy Doomep? Story of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. By Art Shields. From the Workers De- Ba 
fense Union, 7 East 15 st., New York sii ah 
Price, 10. cents. Fe AN AON 


Tux Art of SpenpInc—How ‘to Live BEerter as iy vuiayarals 


Save More; the family budget made a practical 
program, 24 pp.; 10 cents. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. ~ 


Immicration Literature sent om request by the — 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. t 


Creprr Unions: : Free on request to, Mass. Rchici 
| Pete Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


LADELPHIA. | From the Consumers’ Leagu 
ae Pennsylvania, 814 Otis Bldg., Phieae 
phia. 


Directory oF TonEpo’s Socray AcEnctgs, 56 pp. ay 
Social Service Federation, 572 Ontario St., 
Toledo, O.. Price, 25 cents. : 


THE MANUFACTURY oF Foop PREPARATIONS AND 
Mryor Lines or Conrecrionery In MAssa- 
cHusETts. Department of Labor and Industries, 
Division of Minimum Wage, State House, 
Boston. 


How to Mret Harn Trmes. Edited by Brune 
Lasker. A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York during . the 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s. report is now out of print. But’ this. 
summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted hats 
from Tue Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 Wil 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies post- ' i 
paid to one address, $20.00. ‘THe Survey, 112 
Hast 19 Street, New York, 


PROHIBITION AND Prosperity: What Freedom | 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
means. to (a. Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) ‘A reprint of the en- 
tire’ November 6, 1920, issue of Tur Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire English-speaking 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, col- — ‘i 
lege and high school class use and to all who 9 © © 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 Bihan 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, ete 
Néw York. ies 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty. cents a line per month, four weekly tmser- 
tions, copy wnchanged throughout the month. 


for 25 cents—a primer of liberalism. $1 a  — 
year. Wea free. P. O. Box 42, ass Sh 
Sta., No YooC y 


@etier Tunes reports the most important activi. 
ties. of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


workers in foreign eommunities. Lecisioloat as 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- — 
language. press comments. Monthly. 1.50 a. . 
year. Womans Press, 600 Lexington venue, 
New York City. 


published under the auspices of the Ho 
Social Service Association of New York 
Inc., 19 Hast 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Hyntene- quarterly; $2.00 a year; ‘pub: AN 


lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. a 


sion of penal affairs, to improvements in penal 
legislation, etc. Issued quarterly beginning this 
year. 50c. per annum. Issued by The Pa. Prison 
Society, 119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bal ean Nous 9 


The Spring Clean-up used to 
: be a private affair. Now— 
with the growth of the neigh- 
borhood spirit—it belongs to the 
whole city. 


A Clean-up Campaign dispos- 
es of rubbish and prevents dis- 
ease. 


Is your city having one this 
year? Our agents will be glad 
to supply you with Clean-up 
Circulars. They will help you 
to distribute your literature, 
and they will tell their Policy~ 
holders about the campaign. If 
they can help you, call upon our 
local representative, or write 
to the 


WELFARE DIVISION .. 
: TM cicosoliean Lit Dane tee 
ORE ae 


VWiedieon Avende 
New York 
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mr 


“the semen) goveruar! will ibe unable § 
regard his charges and his suggesti 


ed as they are by a considerable. 
ing public opinion within and with 
state. In his introduction, the 
says: *: f 


To me it seems that we stand in 
as a people before the world. If” 
conditions indicated by these ch: 
should continue, both God and 
would justly condemn Georgia more 
verely than God and man have 
demned Belgium and Leopold for 
Congo atrocities. But worse than 
condemnation would “be the conti 
‘toleration of such cruelties in Ge 


The cases cited are distributed over 
classes: the Negro lynched, the Negro 
in peonage, the Negro driven out by 


_ized lawlessness, the Negro subjected 
~ dividual acts of cruelty. It would 


cult to choose between them for insta 
of almost inhuman treatment of inoffen 
and sometimes socially very valuable 
citizens and families. Many of 
are no more than illustrations of wide-sp 
conditions and frequent occurrences, | 
stance, a story of false charges, a 
up, imprisonment ‘without. trial and 
sion of a family, all for no other cause 
jealousy of white neighbors of a Ni 
prosperity, given in some detail, reads 
much like stories that have come rep 
in recent years from Coe ae an 
southern states. 

Among suggested remedies, the g0 
places first, publicity; “the careful gatl 


and investigation by Georgians, and 


outsiders, of facts as to the treatment 
Negro throughout the state and the p 
tion of these facts to the people of Geo 
This is to be followed by other f 
education: 


An organized campaign by the chu: ¢ 
es to place in eyery section of Georg 
a sufficient number of Sunday sch 
and churches where, in their separai 
places of worship, the young and 

_ of both races will learn from suit 
teachers the Gospel of justice, mer 
and mutual forbearance for all. | 

Compulsory education for both 
_ The organization of state commit 
on race relations, one committee of lea 
ing white citizens, another of lea 
among the Negroes, and local commit 
made up in the same manner in 
county of the state, the committee 
confer together when necessary cone 
ing matters vital to the welfare o 
races. 


The legislative proposals are. all 


purpose of strengthening the hands of. 


state government in dealing with mob ° 
lence and with faulty enforcement of | 
by local officers: and courts. They 


under proper safeguards and author 
for the governor; upon his own motic 
to send members of such force into 
‘county of the state to quell disord 
to protect the life and PrOnereys 0! 
citizen. 
imposition of a financial penalty 


occur. 

Authority bee the governor to ES 
at. any time any three judge: 
Superior Court to act as a 
to. see es peer: 


ority for the governor in any 
of mob violence or lynching to 
horize and direct any judge ‘of the 
perior Court to draw grand and petit 
ries from the state at large for the 
sideration and trial of such cases, 
' | authority for the governor to desig- 
te the place at which the trial or vine 


ese proposals, in the present, ‘political 
ion, bind, no one; and it is evident 
the manner of their promulgation that 


‘ion to carry them into effect. Several 
reiices directed against outside inter- 
ce and insisting that this isa matter 
Georgia itself to settle, obviously are 
ned to placate that opinion; neverthe- 
statement cannot fail to jend strong 
to the majority in the United States 
led , by President Harding, insist that 
j problems of racial relationships affect 
hole nation and cannot be solved piece- 
by individual southern states when po- 


al with these problems at all. 


IGSLEY FOR PHILADELPHIA 


; YNOUNCEMENT has been made that 
Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the Wel- 


“ted directing head of ihe new Welfare 
ation of Philadelphia. He will take up 
duties June 1. Mr: Kingley’s selection is 


the social workers and business men 
adelphia to develop a federation in 
city along the lines of the Cleveland 
ization in which federation for fi- 
1 purposes - is only one phase of activity 
serving of the interests of the member- 
izations and the community. 


jiruary 12.] Mr. Kingsley feels, however, 
is is a hurdle that the board’ is anxious 
mh mp. Since definite provision is 
ide in the constitution for a council, of 
1 agencies, there seems to be the pos- 
, under his leadership, of developing 
jteal functional federation in- which the 
Sects of the initial gies may be 
| mieracte. Mr. Kingsley has a full rec- 
1 the field of social achievement. His 


ration ‘in the country. ee 


E MARY GAY THEATER 


‘SHE toy theater and the. characters of 
i idge Scales [see cover page, this issue], 
ly Gay, the Dragon and the rest have 
originated by Stella Boothe, R.N., of 
ary Gay Studio in New York city, in 
to get health facts over to children, 
Slecially to thosé in rural schools. Miss 
othe has two Mary Gay theaters, a larger 
|'table one which she herself uses, giving 
Inonstrations in the schools, telling her 
stories to children; and a smaller one 
can be used by rural shool teachers, 
ses, and public. health workers. The 
ler one is only the size of a suitcase and 
ighs ten and a half pounds. It is hand- 
de of fibre. The characters, made of 
lacked cardboard, are moved about the 
ge by means of fine cord. ‘They are ex- 
ngly realistic in design. Miss Boothe 
us far prepared six plays to go 
he theaters, as Bed Time Adventure, 


od. She i is giving demonstrations 
é Child ‘Health haamias jd of 


M be held. — q 


governor relies entirely upon public } 


i] exigencies make it possible for them _ 


Federation of Cleveland, has been ap- 


y the result of a desire upon the part 


Fee Philadelphia federation is mainly one . 
; mtributors. [See the Survey. for 


work involves handling the largest | is 


Service Beyond Price 


The ears of the people are_ daily prevented by the tele- 
within your call; their voices phone. And this guardian- 
are within your hearing. From ship is a part of its ceaseless 
near neighbor to distant cities _ service. 
and villages, millions of slen- 
der highways made alive by 
speech converge within the 
small eae of your tele- 
phone. 


Glad tidings are forever 
streaming over the telephone. 
~The meeting of national crises, 
the accomplishment of vast 
| business undertakings, the har- 

Telephone service cannot  monizing of a nation’s activi- 
be estimated by usual values. ties; these compose a portion 
Imagine how complete a re- of the telephone service which 
vision of our methods of living _ is beyond price. 
and working would have to be But the miracle of the tele- 


made if the telephone ceased phone is realized in the emer- © 


° , 
te operate AG gency when it is so vital to 
| Disasters, both personal health, happiness and success 
} and to whole communities, are _as to put its value beyond price. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 
One Policy One System _— Universal Service, 
And all directed toward Better Service 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social! and industrial progress. 
~. If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
‘movements, é 
If you are interested in any of “the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


_ Survey “follows up.” ¢ ; 
eo ea a | 
I enclose $5 for a year’ s subscription, 5-7-21. | 
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will send the Worker Hick to the oa ahraiey 


¥ 


orated with the ee that things have re 


Social Case Work | 
Child Welfare. 
‘Industrial Problems 
Social Research 

The Visiting Teacher 


New York School ioe Social Work 


“IOr East 22 Street, New York 


ons 


Please send me the “Announcement for th 


Beaine ASO aan ae 


